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Preface to the Second Edition 



The second edition of CLi^sroom DhLipli)u\ Ca^c Stitdh's and X'lt'wponits 
IS designed to aid teachers in exploring and using the combined 
values of both the theoretical and practical dimensions of learning. It 
provides important implications for daily interaction and communi- 
cation befw^een teachers and pupils m K-12. The text uses a diversity 
of approaches making it suitable for undergraduate as well as gradu- 
ate courses, practicums, or as a workshop for an in-serviie prt)gram 
for teachers and other educators. 

The case studies and illustrations included herein are actual, 
real-life situations obsei ved, recorded, documented, and contributed 
by teachers, administrators, and paraprofessionals throughout the 
country. The case studies represent problems and issue!:, common to 
urban, suburban, and rural school districts and school personnel. 
The authors' views and opinions are based, in part, on direct expe- 
riences as ilassroom teachers and professors in higher education, 
servln^ as consultants to school districts, professional educational 
organizations, and educational agencies at the federal, state, and 
regional levels 

The basic purpose of the te\t is to provide concerned t lassroom 
practitioners With c practical guide for understanding and improving 
classroom management Ultimately the goal is to enhance t'lat aspect 
of learning which is lO important to teacher and learner 
alike — discipline. 

We hope you will find this expanded second edition to be both an 
action pian and a resource for all segments of the school staff. 
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CHAPTER 1 



Perspectives on 
Discipline 



OVERVIEW 

Since early colonial days, essays on teacher training and 
numerous collections of educational archives on pedagogy have 
reflected many important issues, but none more controversial or 
widely debated than classroom disciplme and its ramifications for 
instruction and learning. Discipline has been a concern of classroom 
practitioners since the iays of ihe one-room schoolhouse and the 
stern instructor with a hickory switch. In recent times, countless 
polL and scientific surveys conducted among educators have helped 
discipline maintain its dubious distinction as the most troublesome 
issue confronting school personnel. Novice teachers are not the 
only frustrated group when It comes to classroom discipline, for 
many well-seasoned and experienced teachers have pleaded that 
"children are certamly different today because they just don't 
respect authority." Many pupils, who have little self-respect or self- 
pride, make it very difficult for teachers or parents to instill genuine 
respect for any authority figure, especially for the classroom 
teacher. 

Newspapers, magazines, and scholarly publications spotlight 
topics such as violence in the schools, court decisions on corporal 
punishment and child abuse, vandalism, terrorism, absenteeism and 
drug and alcohol addiction. All these popular themes, diroctly or 
indirectly, identify discipline in the classroom as a national concern 
and a serious challenge to educators. 

Z 7 



Traditional views of discipline applied to the classroom empha- 
size that teacher control of pupil behav'or is essential for learning. 

rwin, 1983) From this standpoint, unless firm control 
and clear rules are established and continually monitored and 
enforced, pupils will probably become obstinate and mischievous. 

Dubelleand Hoffman (1984) have expressed a more contempo- 
rary view of discipline as the development within pupils of the 
necessary personal controls to allow them to be effective, contribut- 
ing members of a free society. The Phi Delta Kappa Commission on 
Discipline (1982^ concluded that "The challenge for educators and all 
adults, then,, is to help children develop the skills of responsible 
behavior by creaang an environment in which children may acquire 
those skilU/' Both views are humanistic in nature and quite contrary 
to the traditional "rules to be obeyed" approach. 

Both viewpoints, traditional ard humanistic, have many 
supporters today, and continued argumentation between the two 
camps is ongoing and heated. The controversy is not of recent 
origin, for at differt:n^ periods in the history of American public 
schooling, one view was in vogue while the other struggled for 
supremacy, or at least acknowledgment. With the advent of the 
Progressive Education Movement throughout the country, a more 
humanistic mood toward classroom discipline evolved. This 
movement, with its more permissive and humanistic self-discipline 
counterpoint, challenged the traditional view of discipline. Tradi- 
tionalists attacked many aspects of progressivism, including its 
"permissive" approach to classroom managment. When the 
Progressive Education Movement waned and splintered, educators 
became reactionary and again stressed the 3 Rs. This rejection also 
meant a reemphasis on more traditional approaches for maintaining 
classroom order and discipline. In a manner of speaking, there was 
now a fourth "respect"— in the form of strict discipline. By the 
nid-19605, when the 3 Rs or 4Rs were again under assault by a new 
wave of humani.sts, this also meant the resurgence of a more 
humane approach to discipline. According to the humanists, a 
discipline code depicted as forcing conformity, degrading pupils, cind 
discriminatory toward minority group learners was intolerable. 

During this period a deluge of best-selling hardback and 
paperback books dealing with these issues flooded the market, 
greatly influencing public thought as well as public school decision 
making. Soirie of the more influential books were NeilTs Suinmerliill 
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{I960), Goodman's Compulsory Mis-Education (1962), Con^nt's Slums 
and Suburbs (1961); Holt's How Children Fail (1964), Kozol's Death ai an 
Early Age (1967), Kohl's Thirty-six Children (1968), Glasser's Schools 
Without Failure (1969), Kohl's The Open Classroom (1969), anc Silber- 
man's Crisis in the Classroom (1970). Proposed models for open 
education, free schools, and other alternaiive systems of schooling 
and classroom learning demanded educational reforms and new 
approaches to classroom communication. 

A major thrust in education today lO return to the basics. 
Critics have attributed the student unrest and violence uf the 
1960s, the rapid decline in SAT scores, and the increased turmoil in 
the schools to the "permissiveness" of the humanistic backlash of 
the past decade. There is, in addition, an apparent concern, how- 
ever, that current pressures for the "back-to-basics" movement 
nnight be misinterpreted by many administrators, teachers, and 
parents as also inferring the need for a rapid return to a more 
traditional stand on discipline. This would be a serious error! 

In the midst of this give-and-take many classroom teachers, 
some of whom were among the student ranks of the 1960s, have 
remained confused, unsure, and frustrated while searching for 
standards or guidelines that work. Many agree, at least in concept, 
that student self-discipline is the best way. But in the real world of 
the classroom, they have encountered disruptive behavior,, militant 
students, and a feeling of utter helplessness. Teachers who 
abandoned rules soon discovered chaos. Teachers who established 
and tried to enforce strict rules soon found hostility and rebellion. 

Is there a philosophical compromise position on discipline for 
the classroom teacher to espouse and implement? What techniques 
really are effectivf ? Will emphasizing a middle-ground position be 
construed as wishy-washy? How uin educators incorporate the best 
elements of both approaches— traditional and humanistic — in an 
effort to establish reliable classroom management techniques? 

It is the contention of the authors that certain aspects of both 
the traditional and the humanistic views can be interwoven into a 
scheme which will provide the teacher v\ith successful strategies 
and practices for maximizing learning and minimizing disruptive 
behaviors in the classroom setting. All social grcmps and bubgrouf 
establish and maintain rules and regulations A^hich apply to all 
members of the respective groups. The authors submit that in a 
classroom specific rules and regulations governing pupil havior 
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can provide the necessary structure without offsetting efforts to 
create a social-emotional climate conducive to student self- 
discipline. The traditional and humanistic views are not mutually 
exclusive. There can be general compatibility between them. 
Teachers can establish guidelines and use practices which iinimize 
disruptive behaviors and at the same time help students todevek^p 
self-discipline. To accomplish this Herculean task, an understand- 
ing of ihe causes and consequences of disrupti\ e bcha\ lor is a pre- 
requisite. 

Sound techniques based on the latest research findings as well 
as good, old-fashioned, practical experiences will enable the teacher 
to achieve this dual objective. Disruptive beha\ lors m the classroom 
will be minimized and student self-diSLipline maximized if the 
teacher is able tc^ successfully demonstrate 1 ) effective instructional 
procedures; 2) an understanding of the pupil's physical psychologi- 
cal, emc^tionaL and social needs, 3) appropriate techniques fc^r 
helping the learner cope with change, stress, and self-identification; 
4) an understanding of the special needs of the culturally uiffereut 
and culturally disadvantaged student, 5) proven skills, techniques, 
and strategies for successful classroom communication. 



DEFINITION 

Unlike practitioners m other professions, educators usually 
find it difficult, if not impossible, to agree upon specific definitions 
of common terms and practices. In the medical profession, the term 
mi/ocarJial mfaniwu which means "heart attack" is rarely misunder- 
stood by a nurse or doctor. In a court of law, every attorney and 
judge understands that tort mev^b "a wrongful act, injury or damage 
which does not involve a breach of contract for which a civil action 
can be brought " But in the field of education, if you ask a group of 
forty teachers to define or explain the meaning of nidividualized 
ifistrmtwu or hehavtoral ohn\tiii\ you will probably get forty different 
and conflicting interpretations. Attempting to gain a general 
consensus for a definition of i{it>Liplnit' among educators is a con- 
founding task. 

Webster's New Wotld Drthani?ri/ defines as "training that 

develop; self-control, character, orderliness and effic ency," "ac- 
cepting of or submission to authoritv and control," and "a system of 
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rules or methods, as "or the conduct of membcii* ot a monastic 
order." Webster defines io iHsciplim "to develop b> instruction and 
exercise." Discipline is teaching and learning, it \b k./ purvbhment. 
Discipline is two-dirr\ensional, for it mvolvcs boili imi\^siJ and xlf- 
discipline. What is your definition of ./iMi/'/ifii ? Does tt differ froni that 
of your colleagues and students? 

There are educators who belio\o that Jistiplino is s\nonymous 
with class»oom management. They say that a well planned lesion is 
the best deterrent to a noisy and disrupti\c ilassroom. Unfortu- 
nately, many teachers are judged on their abilit\ to keep a ila^-^s 
quiet; this \z the sole criterion for their evaluation h is in- 
conceivable that learning is restrateJ onl\ to a '\|uiet"and orderly 
classroom. However, supervisors usualK endorse a "lively" 
classroom atmosphere but often resort to measuring a teacher's 
ability in terms of the lov\ebt readings on the imaginary gauge that 
registers the classroom sound level in deubeis! 

Clatfsroom ffuinayatun* is an all-encoinpassing tirm whuh refers 
to virtually every facet of interaction and aiti\it\ pLmned and 
spontaneous— which may occur in an academic classroom, science 
laboratory, or gymnasium. Th«* meaning of j/i^w/'/ini. on the oMier 
hand, is narrow, it infers self respect and respect for other persons. 
There are teachers who arc reiuttant to takeanx ledirectn e action, 
even when warranted, against a disobedient pupil because such 
action might seem to be an admission of failuiecu might subjCxt the 
teacher tu ridicule from unkind colleagues On the contrary, it is 
often more of an injustice to the pupil noi to irutiate an\ action On 
occasion, such action might mean isolating the pupil from the 
classroom setting. There are boys and >;irls who honestly cannot 
function in a classrc^om situation and who rcijuire special coun- 
seling, psychological or psychiatric referral There is no shame in 
admitting that such a situation exists and reijuesting help 

Students have thrir own unwritten definitions ot discipline. 
Because of a driving need to please the peer group and for other 
reasons, any type of attention from, teacher or classmates is a form 
of positive reinforcement in the minds of some pupils Knowingly 
violating a major or minor school regulation m fiont of a teacher is 
a silent message tha^ the pupil is seeking attention from the 
teacher. It is inconsequential to the student that the attention may 
take the form of a scolding or after-school detention for mis- 
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behavior. Teachers often unconsciously reward these undesired or 
inappropriate behaviors vs^hich may often be the self-satibfying goal 
of the pupil. Children quite normaLy seek affection and acceptance 
from teachers and peers. When the thirst for affection and 
attention becomes excessive abnormal, however, teachers should 
be alert. Even conscientious educators daydreaming about their 
early school days can recall the nam? of the class clown. The clown 
would act out our wildest caprice or prank on the teacher or other 
classmates, for we feared punishment or reprisal. After a while the 
clown began to accept his/her role, and what evolved was a case of a 
self-fulfilling prophecy. 

Most institutions of higher learning today employ a small army 
of well-trained specialists who use every known technique to help 
undergraduates and graduates cope with the emotional adjust- 
ments and traumas of everyday life on the campus. Te.hniques 
range from traditional counseling and group therapy sessions to 
sophisticated laboratory experimentation in biofeedback. Their 
objective is to reduce anxiety and depression and help students relax, 
with the ultimate aim of improving academic achievement in the 
classroom. Because of financial restraints and general skepticism of 
new methods untested on youngsters, educators in basic education 
have been reluctant to hire extra counselors with special training. 
Therefore, as an alternative, there is a definite need for classroom 
teachers toassuine a proactive role in dealing with certain communi- 
cation and interpersonal encounters related, among other things, to 
discipline. Wayson and Lasley (1984) stress that rules for classroom 
and in-school behavior must go beyond merely being printed and 
distributed. Rules must be taught. The "best" rules are those that 
are the products of Vv^ide discussion and acceptance. 

Defining discipline in the classroom is the first stage in 
establishing a school-wide program. Discipline is a process in- 
volving teachers, parents, and students. An effective program for 
classroom management and discipline should stress student 
awareness and self-discipline. While there may certainly be 
different solutions or approaches suitable for a particului situation, 
it is of paramount importance that the approach selected facilitate 
the ongoing academic experiences of all students in the class. The 
approach selected should provide for a positive rather than a 
punitive or negative confrontation between teacher and pupil 



whenever possible. The approach selected should be compatible 
with the personality, teaching style, and educational philosophy of 
the teacher. 

REGIONALISM 

Are certain discipline problems especially unique to teachers in 
different locations such as rural, suburban, and urban school 
districts? Does the psychological profile of the typical student 
enrolled in a rural school district differ from that of the typical 
student enrolled in a suburban or urban school district? Are similar 
discipline problems treated differently in various parts of the coun- 
try? These are crucial questions worthy of exploration. 

Regardless of geographic region, classroom discipline and its 
effect on learning are common concerns of all administrators and 
teachers. (Gallup 1985) Ii is difficult to generalize about a particular 
region or student subpopulation. just as there are distinct life-styles 
and backgrounds represented in any classroom, so are there distinct 
commonalities among the student body. In all schools the principal 
is the educational leader who sets the tone for any formal or 
informal disciplinary code or regulation. As there is no one best 
instructional pattern which will ensure success in the classroom, so 
there is no one best approach in dealing with disciplinary cases. In 
any learning environment, the teacher needs to be cognizant of and 
ready to use a variety of proven methods and techniques. 

Rural Profile, There are observable differences among rural, 
suburban, and urban youth, )ust as there are observable differences 
among rural, suburban, and urban teachers. Rural people are 
generally conservative. Religion is an important ingredient in 
everyday life, and family ties are strong. Rural children learn very 
early to assume responsibilities on the farm and at home They are 
expected to erform chores and special jobs just like any other 
member of the family. (Welch 1976) Absenteeism from school 
during important planting and harvesting seasons is routine in 
farming communities. The first day of the large and small game 
hunting season may be an unofficial holiday. Because of absentee- 
ism and limited cultural experiences, rural boys and girls tend to lag 
behind urban and suburban students in almost all academic :>ubjects 
as measured by standardized tests. (Cilligan 1974) Most rural 



children are taught to display respect for elders and authority with 
infractions readily and swiftly punished at home. Since the same 
attitude of obedience is common in the schools, rural parents 
generally support or encourage corporal punishment. (Phelps 
1984) If someth ing is amiss in school, it is not uncommon for a ^^arent 
or guardian to confront the teacher or school officials. 

The dropout rate in rural communities is extremely high; in 
some Appalachian regions it is about 65 percent. Because many 
children are encouraged to remain on the farm or seek employment 
in nonskill mill or factory jobs, many parents see little worth in 
schooling beyond the junior high school years. Recent innovations 
in curriculum engineering and the introduction of vocational- 
technical and agricultural programs have helped reduce the dropout 
rate in some communities. Consolidation of rural school districts 
has alleviated some problems but, in turn, has created new 
problems. (Phelps 1984) It is not uncommon for rural children to 
spend hours traveling to and from school by bus. The long distances 
btrtween clusters of farmhouses and the regional or community 
school present a serious transportation problem. After-school 
activities aredif f icult to establish and maintam because of the logisti- 
cal and financial problems associated with rural school settings. 
In addition, family incomes in many isolated rural areas are far 
below federal poverty guidelines. As a result, proper health care and 
adequate food for the children are never-ending concerns of 
school personnel. A con^derable number of one-room school- 
houses and totally dilapidated school buildings without indoor 
running water or toilet facilities are still in use. The problems of 
the rural poor are not rapidly on the mend. (Bellon, Doak, and 
Handler 19/9) 

Urban Profile. Overcrowding, diverse ethnic minority groups, 
and the social ills that plague all lar^c metropolitan communities are 
also reflected in the urban schools. Federally fu.^ded programs like 
Talent Search and Project Upward Bound arc designed to identify 
and assist academically able secondary school pupils and to provide 
remedial, developmental, cultural, and recreational activities with 
the express intent of keeping potentially productive students in 
school. These programs eventually aim at as^ibting such students in 
gaining admission to post-secondary institutions. Federal pro- 
grams also help to supplement state and local service projects /^hich 
try to assist all needy students—rural, suburban, and urban. 
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Every crime or injustice found in the streets of the :ities 
may be found in the hallwciys and corridors ot mos. big ^ity befouls. 
In addition, teacher turnover is extremely Ligh, thus c.ui,^ing a great 
deal of instability in dCcidemie program^. Lt)\v seif-esteem and 
constant peer-group pressure may eonfusc and e^mfound even the 
most willing and able learners. !f there is no d'.^wipline and mutual 
respect in the classroom, and if the child is never encouraged at 
home, positive reinforceme' and pn ise from the teacher m school 
may seen merely like another "do gooder" action trying to get 
through to an unvy^illing learner. Re "ellion in the streets may scon 
become rebellion in the ichoul. While big cities attempt to rebuild, 
the rebuilding of the public school system takes a low priority. City 
school enrollments have dpilined substantially since 1970 with 
"white flight" to the suburbs, eve*^, though Black and Spanish- 
speaking student populations are rapi< !y increasing Between 1*^80 
and 1985 the number of families headed by a single female increased 
41 percent. While many cities are not experiencing increased grc wth 
in total population during tne 1980s, the percentage of the poor and 
needy continues to increase at a fast ind uncontrullable rate. Rural 
poor continue to move into the cilies seeking employment, and the 
rural child is thrust into thepviblie si hool system. The implications of 
these changes for public schools are overwhelming! (Kozol 1*^85) 

Suburban Profile, The American dream of living in suburbia 
in a split-level home with two ears in the drnevvay has become a 
reality for millions of middle- and upper-middle-elass families. The 
fastest growing community group in the United States is suburban. 
In 1980, for example, more people lived in suburban complexes than 
in either cities or rural comm..nities. The flight to the "country" has 
resulted in a massive overbuilding of schools With the declming 
birtl.rate, however, many boom-period ^ehools of the l^^SOs, l^^oOs, 
and 1970s, are now being closed. E\'^n today, well-meaning parents 
may ask the realtor about the "bchool situation" before signing a 
mortgage on their dream house in the suburbs Suburban schools, 
however, are far from bein^ the "dream" imagined by parents. 
Affluent middle- and upper-middle-elass children arc burdened with 
many problems and frustrations similar to those of their city 
cousins. There is a conscious effort to rebel against traditional 
middle-class values. Pressures for good grades and an admission 
ticket to a "good" college amc.r.^ academically minded students lead 
to cheating and even more dangerous acts Drugs are no longer the 
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private domain of the ghetto dweller, and most suburban schools 
are confronted daily with a wide array of vandalism, vices, and petty 
crimes. 

According to Toffler's Uarniug for Tomoirow, v/e nve in a 
transient society, and our schools must assume a leadersh.p role in 
preparing youth for change. There is a vital need to establish and 
maintain communication lines with all students at all times. This 
must be a shared responsibility among all participants in educa- 
tional communities throughout the country. 



VIOLENCE 

In the New York City high school where Blackboart^ jiwgle was 
filmed iii 1955, a teacher was beaten by students so severelv that he 
now suffers impaired vision from a blow with a belt buckle. In Los 
Angeles, a group of high school girls, angry over low grades, set a 
female teacher's hair afire. In San Francisco, an elementary teacher 
WaS beaten and raped in front of the screaming students in her 
classroom by a couple of high school boys. In rural Missouri, an 
upset third grader twisted a teacher's thumb and tore several 
ligaments in her hand. In Philadelphia, : social studies teacher on 
the way to his car after school, was shot to death by a drunken 
student. The son of a prominent family in Austin, Texas, fatally 
shot his high school English teacher in the classroom because the 
boy was upset over low grades and being the brunt of the teacher's 
jo!;es during class. In affluent Huntingdon Valley, Pennsylvania, a 
second-grader, on her way to the library to pick up materials for her 
teacher, was raped in the hallway by an intruder. In such an 
atmosphere, many threats, as well as sexual harassment of women 
teachers, often go unreported because of real or imagined fear of 
reprisal or shame in public disclosure of embarrassing incidents. In 
some areas, there are media reports of the sensationalism of violent 
crimes in the schools, m other towns and cities, there is censor- 
ship or cover-up of such violence. 

In 1977, Memphis school of^iciaU reported 680 assaults, 144 of 
which were directed against teachers or administrators; Miami 
officials registered 1,153 attacks, and Boston schools recorded 155 
assaults on teachers. In the New York City and Chicago public 
schools, a combined total of over 4,200 attacks was reported. (Time, 
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23 January 1978; and Safe Suiool Study.) This rapid increase in violent 
crimes and actc in public schools pits student against student, 
student against teacher, and outsider against both student and 
teacher. To offset this increase in violent crimes, many schools 
throughout the country have become armed camps vy^ith specially 
trained security guards who roam corridors and check restrooms, 
closed-circuit television monitors, emergency classroom tele- 
phones, security entrance checkpoints, and stiff enforcement of 
student and staff identifaation card regulations. In Nevy^ York City, 
teacher assault cases are now prosecuted by kpal departments 
rather than educational agencies and officials. The emotional and 
psychological strains are so damaging that in Los Angeles and New 
York, battered-teacher groups coordinated by a psychiatric con- 
sultant have been established. 

The following experience illustrates many of the problems 
which teachers encounter. Richard Weinstein was graduated in 
1C75 from Temple University in Philadelphia and immediately 
accepted a faculty appointment in the Harrisburg City School 
District. Although enthusiastic and committed to a teaching career, 
two years later he quit! A few days after resigning, Weinstein wrote 
an emotional letter to the editor of the Harrisburg Evening News. 
When published, the letter caused a stir among teachers. .As one 
teacher remarked, "I am glad the letter appeared. Now the public is 
getting a chance to see what really goes on in the schools." The 
young teacher's letter recounted the violence and verbal abuse 
teachers are subjected to daily. He was critical of the district's 
discipline code which he said was ineffective and unenforceable. 
This particular policy was just beginning to be implemented when 
Weinstein resigned. (Harrisburg School District Code of Conduct) 
Although he was a beginning teacher, Wemstem insisted that it was 
not "culture shock" that forced his resignation, since he had 
attended public school in Harrisburg and did hib student teaching in 
a tough Philadelphia ghetto high school. He claimed that 70 to 80 
percent of his time in the classroom was spent trying to keep kids 
under control. "I taught in an open space middle school, and that 
alone prohibits any real teaching from going on There were kids 
running in the corridors constantly, throwing erasers anH pencils, 
smoking cigarettes and dope, and yelling and screaming. Whenever 
a fight broke out in another area, everyone somehow got involved 
in it," he commented. 
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Weinstein noted that there was a knife attack in the school; he 
had heard about an eighth grader who was found with a gun on his 
person, and saw detectives lead another student away from the 
school in handcuffs. "A student who threw a chair at me was 
suspended for three days and allowed to return. During the three- 
day suspension period, he managed to get arrested for shoplifting 
and purse snatching." The former teacher believes that alternative 
learning centers for discipline problems are nothing more than 
glorified playgrounds where very little takes place and habitual 
offenders are able to regroup for the next assault or infrac^-ion. 
Weinstein suggested that prospective teachers be better prepared in 
the psychology of the classroom and in dealing with emotional and 
disruptive behavioral problems; that pre-service and in-service 
training include establishing better communication networks with 
parents and guardians. 

After his experiences as a middle school teacher, what will 
Weinstein do now? 'Tm lucky because I'm young and single. I can 
pick up and leave a bad situation. I know teachers who feel the same 
way but are tied to the problem because they're trying to raise a 
family and pay the bills. I need to get away from teaching. I was told 
that I was a good teacher. Someday I'd like to get involved with kids 
again, but in a different way and in a different atmosphere." 

According to the media, discipline problems and violence are 
often as much a part of schooling as reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. In 1976 the National Education Association (NEA) 
Research department conducted a scientific nationwide survey 
which dealt with many issues, including school discipline. {Today's 
Education, September/October 1976) The greatest proportion of 
teachers reported that two factors, irresponsible parents and 
unsatisfactory home conditions, were rebpon^ible to a great extent 
or to some extent for misbehavior in public schools. The figures 
were 85.8 and 80.0 percent respectively for both factors. Next, 
teachers cited the following items to a great degree or to come 
degree responsible: overcrowded classes, 55.9 percent; irrelevant 
school curriculum which did not meet needs of students, 45.7 
percent; lack of programming for exceptional students, 45.5 
percent; and lack of authority by teachers to determine or mete out 
punishment, 45.4 percent. A sample of selected additional crucial 
items follows. 
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Wide- Present, 
spread but not 

or fre- widespread Rarely Never 





quent 


or frequent 


occurs 


occur 


Impertinence and 










discourtesy to 










teachers 


29.1 


50.2 


20.0 


.8 


Theft (small items 










of little value) 


28.0 


53.0 


17.7 


.6 


Destruction of school 










property 


23.7 


48.3 


24.6 


3.5 


Theft (serious nature: 










money, etc.) 


13. y 


46. o 


35.5 


4 1 


Carrying dangerous 










weapons 


2.8 


17.4 


51.8 


27.9 


Assault on teachers 


1.0 


7 5 


37.1 


54.3 


Rape 


.3 


1.4 


11.9 


86.4 



In 1978, the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
the National Institute of Education released the Safe School Study 
which had been requested by Congress in legislation passed in 1974. 
The major purpose of the investigation was to determine the nature 
and extent of school-based crime and violence occurring through- 
out the country. Among the study's findings, one of the strongest 
factors in reducing school violence appears to be the principal's 
leadership. The report notes that approximately 25 percent of 
American schools suffer from moderately severe to severe 
problems of vandalism, personal attacks, and thievery. Some 
estimates of property damage and loss due to vandalism are as high 
as $600 million yearly. The study does not differentiate among 
urban, surburban, and rural incidents of personal violence, but it 
does provide guidelines and implications. Five major findings are 
outlined as follows: 

1. Location of Serious Problems. In large urban complexes, 26 percent of 
the high schools, 18 percent of the junior high schools, and 
approximately 12 percent of the elementary schools indicate that 
serious problems are commonpiace. About 6 percent of the rural, 8 
percent of the suburban, and 11 percent of the small city schools 
also report serious recurring problems. 



2. Use of Security Officers. Over 50 percent of big city junior high 
schools have professional security officers in the schools, and over 
65 percent of high schools in the metropolitan areas employ 
security guards. In suburban schools the number drops to 7 
percent, and in rural schools less than 1 percent employ guards. 

3. Hostility Against Teachers. Considering the entire country, junior 
high school pupils display more hostility toward their teachers. 
About 75 percent of urban junior high teachers and about 60 
percent of urban senior high teachers report that students swore 
or made obscene gestures at them in a one-month period. This 
compares with 40 percent for rural teachers and 48 percent for 
suburban secondary school teachers. 

4. Teacher Attacks. The risk of an urban school teacher being attacked 
is 1 in 55. The risk of a rural teacher being attacked is 1 in 500. 
Whereas 1.8 percent of all large city secondary school teachers 
report being attacked in a period of one month, only 0.2 percent of 
all rural teachers reported attacks. 

5. Student Violence. The risk of attacks requiring medical attention, and 
risk of being robbed of items over $10 value is twice as high in 
schools with fewer than 40 percent white pupils than in schools 
with more than 70 percent white pupils. 



The Safe School Study developed a profile of a "safe" school, that 
is, a school with a low crime rate. 

Throughout this anal;^ sis, the data point to the principal and the 
school administration as the key element. An effective principal who 
has developed a systematic policy of discipline helps each individual 
teacher to maintain discipline by providing a reliable system of 
support, appropriate in-service training for teachers, and opportuni- 
ties for teachers to coordinate their actions. This means that the 
teachers themselves are in a more secure position and are more likely 
to take effective disciplinary actions to control their own classrooms. 
Teacher"^ "ire also more likely to recognize that they have a 
responbiUility in establishing schoolwidc discipline. Students will 
respond favorably when this occurs,, they will bee the system as fair, 
will understand better what the rules are, and will be less likely to feel 
that the school . capricious and despotic. The effective school also 
finds ways to provide positive incentives to all students. The honors 
of the school go to many students,, regardless of social class or 
academic ability. The school ii> sufficiently comprehensive to offer 
something of value to all of its students. (Safe School Study, p. 137) 
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While the report indicates that violence in the classroom is pri- 
marily a big city problem, it is also a concern in the suburban and 
rural setting. We live in a violent society and « turbulent time in the 
history of humankind. The increasing crime rate in our public and 
private schools must be stopped. While no panacea is proposed in 
this publication, definite preventive and positive classroom actions 
and practices are suggested which are worthy of consideration. 

CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 

"Spare the rod and spoil the child" is an old saying and an old- 
fashioned justification for the use of corporal punishment in the 
schools. In most states, policies regarding its use are determined by 
the local public school district. Perhaps no question during the past 
tv^enty years has agitated the public mind more than the subject of 
corporal punishment in families and in schools. Almost all persons 
have taken sides on the issue as their practices or prejudices have 
influenced or swayed their minds. The fact that so much has been 
said and written, often "in bitterness of speech," as to the use of 
corporal punishment as a means of moral discipline, both in the past 
and as presently administered, is positive proof that the expediency 
and propriety of its use are doubted by many educators. 

Some advocates of the "rod/' as a means of moral discipline 
have quoted from the Bthle, especially the Proverbs of Solomon. 
(Prov. 13:24, 12:15, 23:13) 

While discussing the "Means and Objectives of Common 
School Education" before the Massachusetts Board of Education in 
1837, Horace Mann lectured on the "Subject of Penal Discipline 
Especially Discipline by Corporal Punishment". 

That corporal punishment, considered by itself, <ind without 
reference to its ultimate object, i*^ an evil, probably none will deny. 
Yet, with almost three thousand public schools in this State, 
composed of all kinds of children, with more than five thousand 
teachers, of all grades of qualification, to govern them, probably the 
evils of corporal punishrrent must be endured, or the greal-er ones 
of insubordination and mutiny be incurred. ... I cannot, however, 
forbear to express the opinion, that punishment should never be 
inflicted,, except in cases of the extremest necessity; while the 
experiment of sympathy, confidence, persuasion, encouragement, 
should be repeated, for ever and ever. (Mann, pp. 45-46) 
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Lyman Cobb in 1847 boldly criticized the use of corporal 
punishment in the home and school when he listed his objections 
and recommendations for practical substitutions and preventives in 
his book On Corporal Pumshmeni. Cobb's objections and recommended 
solutions are as relevant and controversial today as they were more 
than one hundred years ago. Among his more pertinent arguments 
are the following: 



OB^Z-CTIONS TO THE USE OF THE ROD 

No parent or teacher knows, wlicn he a^nmicnccs, how long or how 
severely he must punish a hoy hcfore he will yield. 

When a boy does not readily yield to the fioK^ing in Hie ted on him, the 
parent or teacher j;enerally becomes anj^ry. 

Because few, very few children c\'cr do wrong for the sake of doing 
wrong as such. 

Because par en t^ and teachers, when impatient or in anger, \'ery often 
punish their children or pupiU ''or n trifling matter. 

Because parents and teachers ver\ often whip their children or pupils 
in anger or under excitement, when the anger or excitement has not 
been produced by the crime or offence. 

Because parents and teachers who are in the constant habit ot whipping 
their children or pupils arc \er\ apt to be equall\ severe for uninten- 
tional as for intentional wrongs. 

Because it ver\ fre(iuentl\, if not alwa\s, proiluces plu^ical injury to 
the child on whom it is inflicted. 

It is an indirect s\Ntem of giving a PRh\nu\i for i^viNO, particularly 
when the anticipated whipping has been preceiled b\ i mrla 1 1. MSG. 

Because it is \er\ often inflicted in consequence of the rejuesentations 
of others; or, by the s\stem of informers. 

liecause it or^S'iRoYS or iRr.\'L\ls the greater part of the enjo\ment 
and pleasure which should exist between parents and chililren, and 
between teachers and pupils. 

Because, nine times in ten, the le.ist guilt v are detected and punished 
for the \iolatlon of school regulations or other improper or mischie\oLi> 
conduct. 

Because when children or pupils Ica\e th.eir home or school, thev are to 
be Ri-ASOXKD with, not whipped or bkatuN'. 

Because it almost alwa\s produces Ri,\'j;N(<i:ri;i. feelings on the part of 
the ch'Id or pupil. 




SUBSTITUTES AND/OR PREVENTIVES 
AND THE USE OF THE ROD 

Every parent or teacher should At.w.ws speak kindly and affectionately 
to his child or pupiL 

Every parent or teacher should aia\ avs speak mildl\ and jrentl) to hi^ 
child or pupil. 

All parent"? and teachers should endeavor aia\a^s to j^overn their 
children or pupils by love rather than by fear. 

Every parent and teacher should ha\e patience in all his intercourse 
with his children or pupils. 

Parents and teachers should endeavor always to be cheerful and 
pleasant when in the presence of their children or pupiN. 

All parents and teachers should remember that, in j^oxerninj: and disci- 
plining; children or pupils, persuasion is far better than force. 

Parents and teachers should appeal to the svmpaiimhs and BhTii-R 
FEEI.INXS of their children or pupils when the\ do anythinj: w ron^ 
thou^ihtlessly or intentionally. 

All parents and teachers .should, bv all suitable and proper means with- 
in their power, interest and enj^ajie the minds of their childre.". or pupils. 

Children or pupils should ai.w \vs be emplo\etl, eithei usefullv or 
innocently. 

Parents and teachers should ai.Wavs speak encourajiinjilv to their 
children or pupils. relati\e to their efforts, studies, or lessons, or in 
whatf'vcr else the\ mav be cn^iajred. 

Parents and teachers shouM alwa\s speak well of, or approve of the 
iiood acts which their chiltlren or pupils ha\e done, in the presence of 
friends, or of the sclujol ; hu^ the\ shoultl ne\er speak of, or condemn 
the fault;, of their children before others. 

Parents and teachers should alw.ns ha\e ilecision and firmness, in ali 
their intercourse, with their children or pupils. 

Every parent and teacher shouKl. b\ all suitable and proper means, 
endeavor to j^ain the confidence of his children or pupils. 

The teacher should first establish order in his school, before proceeding 
to any business whatever. 

Parents and teachers shoulil require their chililr<*n t^r pupds to attend 
school regularly and punctually. 

Parents and teachers should alwn\s be just in all their intercourse 
with their children or pupil<. 

All parents and teachers should ai.u \\s teath and encourajre their 
children to speak the truth. 

r 
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Parents and tcaclicr> shouKl tcacli tlicir children and pupils to think. 

Parents and teachers should deeph impress on the minds of their 
children and pupils the ^reat importance of j-elf-rcspect. 

Children and pupiN .diould eari\ form the habit and obtain the power 
of complete and full self-control. 

All par'"ns and teachers shouhl teach their chddren and pupils tn he 
poh'tc .i-id attentive, particuhirK to those who are aged or infirm, or 
those ohier than them>elves. 

Parent^ and teacher^ shouhl constanth inipreN> on tlie minds of their 
children antl pupil> the imperatixe NKcr.ssnv as well as dutv >trictly 
to regard nhainkss and cm: vni.in'KSS both of dre>s an<l person. 

Parents and teacher^ should ai.u \vs. in the instruction or education 
of their chiKlren or pu|iil>. ajipeal to their conscientuius sense of ri. 
and duty. 

Parents .should respect ami encourage ilit-ir teache-<. 

Parent> and teachers slu>uhl .il\\a\s rememiuT that children and pupih 
have RIGHTS, as well as parent^ and teachers. 

All parents ami teather> shouhl encouraj^e then children or pupils to 
acknowledge the f.iults. err(»rs, or offenses which the\ ha\e conunitted, 
and ibfTehv make them fulK >ensible of tiuir responsibilit) , as children 
or pupils. 

Parents and teachers should continualh feel and appreciate the very 
Kreat responsihiht) uhich rests on them, as | irent> or teachers, in the 
education, j:o\ ernment, and control of their clnldren or pupik. 

Corporal punishment was banncci throughout France in 1887 
Both the USSR and Poland supporteJ the inclusion of a ban on spank- 
ing in the schooU as part of a declaration of children's rights by the 
United Nations Commission on Human Rights. In the United States 
>4<iine, Maryland, Massachusetts, and New Jersey actually prohibit 
corporal punishment in the publi'^ schools. In many states where 
corporal punishment is not specifically prohibited, local school 
boards often prohibit or severely restrict its use. in California, Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania, and Texas, permission to paddle a child is based 
on the old common law principal m Iolo luinniis. Under this doctrine, 
the school staff is justified in using any measure that parents or 
guardians could legally use to discipline the child. Gradually iti loco 
parentis is being replaced by state statutes and constitutional principles 
that establish guidelines for regulations governing pupil classroom 
and school behavior. Many school districts, with assistance and 




guidance from professional organizations, have established a 
student bill of rights program. These documents usually include a 
broad and comprehensive treatment of student behavior for both 
in-class and out-of-class activities and situations. For example, 
regulations may cover student conduct during participation in 
organized extracurricular enterprises including school-sponsored 
publications, drama groups, and athletic teams. 

Regardlessof the code of conductor rules established, they must 
adhere to rules of law as determined ' y the courlb and written in 
light of the current status of state and federal litigation on c >nbtitu- 
tional issues. (Moriarity l^so) 

The followmg freque^ tly heard arguments in support of 
corporal or physical punishment in the schools were listed in a 
National Education Association special Rt'inni ot the IWk Fone on 
Corporal PimislwinU published in 1^72: 

*• Some schools offer no otl^cr rcsourcob for dr .ciplinc, 

• it's the only thing some kids understanJ. 

• Teachers have to be protected. 

• Sometimes a teacher gels so frustrated he lUbt to hit i.ludenlb. 

• Students learn self-discipline from corporal punibhment. 

• Corporal punishment builds "charatlt-" or "mabualinity " 

• Corporal punishment is no worse than busiaiiu'd psychoiogital 
humiliation. 

• it makes students feel secure, beuuise ihey have firm gtudan«:e. 
^ Parents want schools to use il. 

• Students want corporal punibhrnenl 

The same NEA report listed th^ fv)llowing reisons used by 
some people to )ustify certain circumstances for the infliction of 
corpcual punishment as well as hmited or conditional corporal 
punishment: 

• it's a last resort 

• Parents' permission is required 

• It's very limited ir seventy 

• It's only used after a thorough protedure 

• Only certain people are authorized lu admmislei ci>rporal punish- 
ment. 

• It's prescribed only for ihost individuals who v\ill profit from it, 

• It's used on boys only. 

• It has to be made legal so it can be used as a deterrent 
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CHAPTER 2 



Discipline: Theory, 

Research, 

and Practice 



We contend that many disruptive behaviors can be alleviated 
before they become serious discipline problems that must then be 
dealt with by the classroom teacher Disruptive behaviors will also 
be greatly reduced by the teacher's ability to employ effective 
organizational, planning, and instructional procedures. Once class- 
room control has been established, an analysis of student needs and 
behaviors will indicate approaches and techniques that the teacher 
will want to utilize in helping students develop self-discipline and 
increase their personal growth. 



GETTING OFF TO A GOOD START 

Practices for minimizing discipline problems should begin on 
the first day of class. Webster (1968) has appropriately defined this 
first encounter of student and teacher as the "honeymoon period." 
During this initial phase when students formulate their impres- 
sions of the teacher and the classroom atmosphere, beginning 
teachers are often misled. Students sit quietly, raise thei^* hands to 
respond, pay attention, and are generally quite weil behaved. The 
new teacher is easily led to believe that this is an ideal class— a 
group of "angels." In phase two, some of the angels change. The 
alteration can occur at anytime during the first week or two. 
Students begin to test their initial impressions about the teacher 
and what they "can get away with." Class assignments are not 



finished, students begin talking to each other, gum chewing 
appears, and a host of other disruptive behaviors are likely to occur. 
Webster identifies the third phase as "the period of accommodation 
or final adjustment." In this phase the effective teacher v^ill be in 
control of the classroom setting and able to develop maximum 
learning opportunities for students. The ineffective teacher will be 
engaged in a "running battle" with students in an attempt to 
maintain some degree of classroom control and order. Student 
learning in this situation will be more accidental than develop- 
mental. 

Research findings and the experiences of successful teachers 
have identified certain initial practices that seem to minimize dis- 
ruptive student behaviors and Tiaximize the tablishment of an 
effective learning environment. 

Learn School Policies, Prior to meeting a class for the first 
time, the teacher should become familiar with school policies 
concerning appropriate student behavior and permissible and sug- 
gested disciplinary procedures. She/he should definitdy know what 
the school expects from both student and teacher in regard to 
discipline. With this information in hand, the teacher is ready to 
begin planning for the "honeymoon period." 

Establish Rules, First, establish a set of classroom rules to 
guide the behavior of students. If "rules" sound too harsh, use 
"guidelines." With younger students, rules should be rather general 
and pertain to behaviors such as paying attention, respect for 
others, exce:,sive noise, securing materials. With older students, 
rules can be more specific. In both cases, however, do not 
overwhelm the student with an excessive number of regulations. 
The rationale for each rule should be presented to students, and the 
t'-acher should ensure that they understand and see a need for each 
rule. Later, as students become more self-directed, the teacher 
might allow for modifications if there seems to be a need. How- 
ever, any changes should be made after the teacher has established 
control. 




Rita Jackson was recently employed to teach a self-contained 
fifth-grade class. Prior to the beginning of the school year, she read 
the school policies concerning appropriate student behavior and 
discipline. In addition, she met with her principal and discussed 
accepted discipline procedures. She also visited the classroom and 
noted aspects of the room that might require a r-le or guideline. She 
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observed that students kept matenals in metal lockers in the rear of 
the classroom. On the first day of class, Rita had listed on a large piece 
of posterboard, displayed in a prominent place, those texts and 
supplies that she wanted students to take to their desks for the 
morning's work. For the afternoon a similar list was di?tlayed. 
During the first few days of school, a few students had to re irn to 
their lockers for text or supplies they had forgotten. By the end i ^ the 
week, hov/ever, transitions from one subject area to another moved 
quickly and quietly. No disturbances or wabted time resulted from 
students returning to their lockers. 

Discuss Expectations, Within the first few days or class 
sessions, inform students what will be expected of them. Letting 
students know what you will require them to do in class, what you 
hope to achieve, and how the class will operate helps reduce student 
tension and confusion. Providing a daily schedule that is followed 
regularly will give younger children a sense of security and a 
knowledge of what to expect next. Older students may be provided 
unit outlines or schedules. It is also important that the teacher 
explain the goals and purposes of the class and the obligations of 
both student and teacher in making the class a constructive and 
rewarding experience. 

jane Carter has a policy of discussing her expectations with each 
of her seventh-grade English classes. She lists on a large posterboard 
the goals of the class, what she expects of students, and what 
students can expect of her. These expectations are discussed at the 
beginning of the year, and students are encouraged to discuss, 
question, and/or recommend additions to any category. Periodically 
throughout the year the categories are reviewed and discussed. 

Overplan Lessons, A third initial practice is to "overplan" 
lessons for the first week or two. The teacher will want to impress 
upon students from the very beginning that she/he is organized and 
has "all bases covered." What the teacher does during the first week 
or two will help establish student expectations of what she/he 
values and expects from them 

Bill Brown is a third-grade IcachcT School policies require that 
parents furnish paper, pencil, ciayons, and scissors for their children 
Based on experience, Mr. Brown rcalues that not all students have 
these supplies during the first few days of class. Some parents forget 
or are waiting for a payday. Some students accidentally or purposely 
forget their materials, especially on the first day. Since Mr. Brown 
has specific assignments starting with the first session, he has de- 
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veloped his own set of supplies. During the first few days when an 
assignment is made and a student replies, "I forgot my crayons, can I 
share with Allen?" Mr Brown is there quickly to supply crayons. He 
finds that this practice minimizes disruptions and problems caused by 
<5haring and borrowing. The student provides iMr Brown with a 
written lOU for one box of crayons. 

Learn Names. The practice of devising a seating arrangement 
whereby student names are learned quickly is desirable. Many 
teachers suggest an alphabetical seating arrangement since it lends 
itself to associating names with faces. After student names are 
learned, other seating arrangements can be utilized. Calling a 
student by name early in the year, however, gives him/her an 
increased sense of well-being. The student is now a person rather 
than just a member of the class. Early use of names also gives 
students the impression that the teacher is organized and in control 
of the situation. "John and Harold, stop talking and finish your 
work" is much more effective for John and Harold than "Let's stop 
talking and finish our work." 

Be Firm and Consistent. Experienced educators recommend 
that teachers begin the year with confidence in self, firmness in 
dealing with students, and consistency in dealing with disruptive 
behaviors. Webster (1968) warns teachers not to wear their feelings 
on their sleeves. Many, especially beginning teachers, view acts of 
misbehavior as cirected to them personally. One who realizes that 
such behaviOiS might be reactions to other factors or to the 
teacher's role rather than to the teacher personally will be in a 
better position to handle the situation. 

Firmness implies using an emphatic voice, looking at the 
student, and, if necessary, moving toward the student. Firmness 
also means "sticking by your guns." Many teachers have heard 
students say, "Well, Mrs. Jones let us do it." A smile and "That's 
fine; however, in this class you will not do it" demonstrates 
firmness. Many teachers report that it is easier to begin in a firm 
manner and relax later in the year than to begin relaxed and then 
try ro become firm. 

We would like to emphasize, however, that firmness does tiot 
mean harshness. A teacher can be firm and stil! be friendly, sup- 
portive, and warm with students. A firm teacher can provide an 
environment where students feel safe and secure, and feel "This 
^tpacher really cares about me." 
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Consistency in dealing with disruptive behavior is important if 
students are to judge the teacher fair, not partial. Make sure that 
the punishment fits the crime and that partiality is not shov^n to 
certain students. 

Deal with Disruptive Behavior. In addition to firmness and 
consistency, teacher experience and research recommend additional 
procedures when dealing with disruptive behavior, including the 
following: 

1. Avoid making the punishment or reprimand personal. Rather than 
saying that George is bothering you, state that he is disrupting the 
class or interfering with an activity. If George feels he is bothering 
you, the behc^vior may recur. Indicating that he is bothering the 
class is likely to pressure him into coming in line with his peers. 

2. Avoid using sarcastic remarks. Sarcasm is directed toward the 
person, not the misbehavior. Instead of stopping a minor problem, 
the teacher may be creating a major problem— direct confronta- 
tion with a student. 

3. Avoid making threats that are not followed through. Students 
soon lose respect and confidence in the teacher who states, "Stop 
that or else!" and thp "else" never comes. 

4. Avoid inexplicit statements or reprimands like "All right, let's 
knock it off!" Specify the student, the misbehavior, and the pre- 
ferred behavior,, e.g., "Ha/old Jones, stop talking to Edward, and 
finish your math paper." 

5. In a tense situation, the use of humor might be the best course of 
action. Humor has the effect of relaxing students and teacher. 
Often when a possible challenge is perceived to the teacher's 
authority, humor can be used to negate the challenge. A teacher 
who leaves the class laughing somehow puts him/herself in charge 
of the situation. 

Madge Foster was passing out a class handout that was a little 
difficult to read because of light print. She apologized by saying, "I 
know this could be a little darker, but the duplicating machine 
hasn't been working very well." "That's an understatement" 
responded one of the students. Madge smiled and quickly replied, 
"You're right, at my age I'll need a magnifying glass to read it." The 
students laughed and the class continued. 

6. Do not be ashamed or hesitant to ask for help. Many discipline 
problems have serious emotio.;al backgrounds. Principals, guid- 
ance counselors, and school psychologists are there to help 
teachers— use them. 
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Schedule Conferences When Necessary. Many teachers wait 
too long before conducting a student-teacher conference and/or 
parent-teacher conference to discuss a problem situation. When 
initial approaches in controlling a student s behavior fail, hold a 
student-teacher conference. This technique provides the teacher 
vy^ith the opportunity to (1) get to know the student better, (2) 
identify possible causes of the problem, and (3) plan with the 
student possible courses of action to solve the problem. 

Many parents get extremely upset, as they should, when they 
find out that their child has been having problems but nothing has 
been said to them. When initial approaches in controlling a 
student's behavior fail and the initial student-teacher conference 
does not seem to work, schedule a parent-teacher conference. Of 
course, in discipline cases of an extreme nature, an immediate 
conference with parents might be warranted. 

Parents are potentially the teacher s most valuable resource for 
understanding and dealing with students. They can (1) provide the 
teacher information necessary for understanding the students 
problem, (2) suggest courses of action to be followed in solvmg the 
problem, and (3) help both teacher and student in solving the 
problem. 

The following suggestions may be helpful to the teacher when 
conducting a student -teacher conference: 

1. Establish a relaxed atmosphere. If either you or the student are 
upset, postpone the conference. Little communication will take 
place if either of you are "about to fly off the handle." 

2. Begin the discussion by giving specific examples of the student s 
strengths, abilities, and acceptable behaviors. Specifics will let the 
student know that you are observant in the classroom. For 
example, "Rita, you get along very well with your classmates. 
Yesterday at recess, I was happy to see you help janice. Then again 
today at lunch you were quick to share with jack/' 

3. Specify the disruptive behaviors or problems that need attention. 
Explain lO the student why the behavior is disruptive and how it 
affects the class. Also explain how the behavior affects the 
student. Allow the student opportunities to explain, discuss, 
question, etc. 

4. Identify courses of action that are open to the student in 
correcting the problem. Explam how each will help. Make sure 
he/she understands exactly what is expected and why. If the 
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course of action selected does not work, he/she should be aware of 
the next steps you will take. Let the student know you do care and 
really want to help solve the problem. 

5. Summarize the discussion for the student emphasizmg the course 
of action you have both agreed upon. 

6. End the conference on a positive note and keep the communication 
channels open— "John, if you have any problems or are not sure 
what you are to do, you talk to me." 

The following suggestions are provided for teachers conducting a 
parent-teacher conference: 

1. Meet in a setting that is private and, preferably, not over a desk. 
Move out from behind your desk and sit across from the parents. 

2. If the parents are angry or upset, let them blow off sceam. When 
they settle down, begin with specific example^ of tlieir child's positive 
attributes. Establish early that you both have a common con- 
c rn— the welfare of their child. 

3. Specify the child's problem, courses of action you have taken, your 
rationale for selecting the courses of action,, and progress made. 

4. Ask for suggestions from the parents. Listen and question 

5. Have examples of the child's work and complete records on hand. 
Although they may not be used, they are readily available if the 
need arises. 

6. Identify and discuss courses of action open to the parents, student, 
and yourself. Agree upon an approach and determine the neces- 
sary steps in solving the problem. Make sure the parents also 
realize what your next steps will be if this approach fails. 

7. Summarize the discussion for the parents. Make sure that they 
understand what was agreed upon. Also determine how communi- 
cation concerning their child's progress will be conducted (i e., by 
telephone,, notes home, another parent conference in two weeks) 

8. Leave on a positive note. Many times parents feel a little better if 
they realize that the problem(s) their child is having may be 
com^non and experienced by many other children. 

After a student or parent conference, it is a good idea for the 
teacher to write a summary of what transpired. The summary can 
be used to refresh the mind in case a subsequent conference is 
conducted. It can also be useful if the teacher decides to talk to other 
school personnel— the principal, counselor, or school psychologist 
— concerning a student's problem. 
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A second practice worthy of consideration is to talk to the 
principal, school psychologist, and/or guidance counselor prior to 
conducting a student or parent conftrence. After becoming familiar 
with the problem, these school staff members might provide 
additional suggestions such as ways to relax the participants, ot .r 
possible courses of action to solve the problem, etc. We feel that 
such a meeting prior to a conference would be especially beneficial 
for a beginning teacher. 

Finally, a student and/or parent conference can be held at any 
time. The teacher does not have to wait for a major problem to 
occur. If a student is perceived to be troubled or a potential problem 
is seen arising, a conference should be considered. A confere»^:e can 
be a very effective preventive technique for minimizing discipline 
problems. 

ORGANIZATIONAL, PLANNING, AND 
INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURES 

Physical Environment. Disruptive behaviors can be mini- 
mized if the classroom setting is conducive to learning. By 
manipulating the physical environment,; many potential problems 
can be alleviated. The teacher can ensure that the classroom 
temperature, ventilation, and lighting ar3 adequate and comfortable 
for students. Activity areas can be arranged so that clues are pro- 
vided as to the appropriate behavior for the area. Quiet sections for 
individual activities such as reading or mathematics should be 
arranged differently from those that encourage group activities 
such as block areas. Learning centers can be arranged so that the 
number of chairs provide a clue as to the number of students who 
can work in the space at a given time. Materials should be stored 
near the area where they will be used and should be easily 
accessible. For example, books used for reference work should be 
located where students can easily use them without disturbing 
others. 

The encyclopedias in Wanda Wilson's eleventh-grade history 
class were located on the lower shelf of a bookcase along one side of 
the room. Whenever a student did research, the fifth-row students 
nearby had to move as the student crawled to secure the proper 
volume. After securing the book, the student usually read and took 
notes on a ventilator. Wanda noticed that minor disturbances 
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occurred anytime someone used the encyclopedias— desks moving, 
students talking, books and papers fallmg on the floor. She obtained a 
table and placed it in the back of the classroom. The table had room 
for the books and an area for the student to sit, read, and take notes. 
Using encyclopedias no longer resulted in disturbances. 



Peggy Carl is a beginning kindergarten teacher. Prior to the 
opening of school, she worked for one week preparing her classroom 
By the first day ot school the room was ready. An aquarium h ^used 
tropical fish, a rabbit was a member ot the class, the bulletin boards 
were full of pictures and objects, mobiles hung from the lights, blocks 
and other materials lined the shelves, and Welcome Clowns were in 
the corners. Her first two days were a nightmare. The children did 
not pay attention, they were constantly out of their seats, and during 
activity periods they bounced from area to area like a ball. In 
discussing the dilemma with Mrs Cox, the other kindergarten 
teacher, it was suggested that many materials and objects be stored 
for a period of time. The next three days went much more smoothly 
as students focused more on Mb Carl, ht . directions, and the selected 
activities provided. 




Research studies conducted by Kounin (1970) and Brophy and 
Evertson (1976) identified many specific practices utilized by 
teachers in minimizing disruptive behaviors. Many of the practices 
v^ould appear to be applicable to teachers at any grade level. The 
studies also noted different v^ays teachers dealt v^ith discipline 
problems. Successful teachers v^ere identified as those v^ho had a 
minimum amount of confusion and disruptive behavior in their 
classrooms. Unsuccessful teachers were identified as those v^hose 
classrooms evidenced a great deal of disruption and chaos. 

Monitor System. Successful teachers developed a student 
monitor system to handle routine daily matters such as passing out 
papers, collecting v^orkbooks, etc. Since students knev^ exactly 
v^hat jobs v^ere to be done,, v^hen, and by v^hom, little time v^as 
v^asted. The unsuccessful teacher's classroom was much more 
chaotic. Students were not sure what to do, pushing and talking 
were evident, and a greater amount of time was wasted. Discipline 
problems were more evident as was the potential for problems to 
occur. 

Al Jacobs is an eighth-grade history teacher At the beginning of 
each year, he assigns monitors to help handle emergency exercises 
such as fire drills and tornado warnings. Students are assigned to 
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open or close windows, turn off lights, lead the group, check roll 
outside the building, etc. The class practices the drills periodically. 
When a ^school alarm is sounded, Mr. Jacobs's classes spend the least 
amount of time with the fewest disruptions leaving and returning to 
the classroom. 

Helper System. Successful teachers also developed some type 
of system for students who needed additional help o* direction. 
Some students were designated "helpers" for others who needed 
additional help with an assignment. Assignments were written and 
displayed in the classroom to ensure that pupils knew what to do. 
Times were established for students to secure assistance from the 
teacher. At other times, the teacher moved around the room and 
provided individual assistance. In contrast, the unsuccessful teacher 
was often interrupted by students needing Selp. Students not 
knowing what to do next were often frustrated anJ soon became 
involved in some tvpe of disruptive behavior. 

Sandra Eliot's twelfth-grade sociology classes do a great deal of 
group work in addition to whole-class assignments As groups begin a 
project, Sandra supplies each member with a mimeographed list of 
requirements, whom to contact in the group if help is needed, and 
what to do next when a requirement has been finished. In addition, 
class assignments and instructions for those finis^^ing assignments 
are listed daily on the chalkboard. Sandra schedules the last fifteen 
minutes of each class period for assistance to groups or individuals 
needing her personal help. Periodically she moves about the 
classroom offering assistance if necessary. Students in her classes 
understand assignments, know where to go for help, and know what 
to do next when they finish 



Individual Differences. Successful teachtrs provided lessons 
geared to the individual differences of students. When there was a 
match between the niaterial and student ability and interest, 
students worked for longer periods of time with fewer interrup- 
tions. In addition, successful teachers developed a system so that 
learners were well aware of what they were to do wlten they 
finished an assignme'^t. Specific options were piovided for each 
student, and both teacher and student were aware of acceptable 
options. In contrast, unsuccessful teachers seemed to have 
difficulty planning for individual differences. Students in their 
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classes finished their work quickly and then had nothing to do, or 
could not do the work and gave up. Consequently, disruptive 
behaviors were likely to occur. 

"Withitness"* This term, identified by Kounin, refers to the 
successful teacher's ability to observe events going on in various 
areas of the classroom. These teachers were Me to spot potential 
problems and redirect student behavior, thus solving the problem 
before it became a problem. Unsuccessful teachers seemed to 
become so involved in what they were doing — working with a 
group, checking papers, etc.— that they failed to recognize potential 
problems until too late and then had to deal with a disruptive 
behavior. Students soon become aware that o teacher knows what 
is going on and are then less likely to try and get away with 
something. 

Rachael Paul is a second-grade teacher. She makes <i point of 
knowing what each student's assignment is and constantly observes 
the total class. If children begin to stray, she is quick to direct them 
back to their assignment. At the beginning of the year, after 
discus.-ing rules and expectat'Ons, she observes children's behavior 
and is quick to praise students following the rules and meeting 
expectations. Statements such as "I like the way Robeit is placing his 
work in his folder" provide clues for oth^.*' children to the behavior 
she expects. Rachael attempts to ignore minor disruptions durmg 
initial class periods. However,, as soon as a student is on track, she is 
quick to reinforce positive behavior. She is very much aware that 
many children use disruptive behaviors to gain attention. Ignoring 
the minor disruptions but rewarding positive behav.w. seems to get 
many of her students on the right track Her ob-' vtitiuns allow for 
the rjuick reinforcement of desirable behaviors tihJ time to redirect 
some behaviors before they become disruptive. 

Preclass Work. Faust (1977) and Webster (I9b8) suggest that 
junior and secondary high school teachers provide classes with 
some type of preclass work. This practice encourages students to 
settle down and puts them in a frame of mind for work. It also 
provides the teacher time for necessary clerical duties. Students 
should t>e held accountable for the work; it should not be just 
busywork. Webster suggests assignments such as a short quiz or 
written reaction rather than a reading assignment. 

Bob Carlson is a seventh-grade English teacher, who teaches five 
sessions of English each day. Bob plans preclass assignments for the 
beginning five to eight minutes of each class period. Examples of 



preclass work include short word puzzles, written reactions to 
statements and questions, and illustratioru- of poems and stories that 
the class has read. Preclass assignments are kept m a notebook by the 
students and spot-checked periodically by Bob. In addition, students 
discuss and share some preclass work on F..Jays. Often these 
assignments are related to class assignments but not always. This 
Thursday the preclass assignment was to write a headline and brief 
summary describing the results of the 'eLcnt sev^>nth-grade basket- 
ball game. 

Variety. Boredom on the part of students usually results in 
disruptive behaviors. Teachers who u^e varied approaches in 
presenting material, unusual or different material geared to student 
interests, diverse questioning techniques, and who provide 
students with various ways of responding can help eliminate 
boredom. It is important for teachers to realize that ihey do not 
motivate students. All the teacher can do is to provide incentives fo'* 
students to motivate themselves. Knowledge of student interests 
and concerns is essential to the teacher who is planning learning 
activities and experiences that will reduce boredom and actively 
involve learners. 



UNDERSTANDING STUDENT NEEDS AND BEHAVIORS 

The goal of helping students develop self-discipiine is more 
likely to be achieved if teachers understand the needs and resultant 
behaviors of students Such understanding can provide a greater 
insight into methods and practices for developing student self- 
awareness and increased self-discipline. 

Student Needs. There are many different human needs and 
various ways of describing and categorizing them. Gesell and Ilg 
(1946) were first to provide educators with a comprehensive list of 
childhood needs, maturational stages, and the educational implica- 
tions. Since that time, others such as Erikson (IP50), Maslow 
(1954), and Havighurst (1962) have also developed lists of human 
needs for educators. These lists are important to teachers since they 
identify the goals students are striving to attain. In addition, lists 
can be used by teachers as a frame of reference for understanding 
many student behaviors and providing insight for appropriate 
learning experiences. 



Havighurst's concept of the developmental task provides 
teachers with a detailed framework for understanding student 
needs and subsequent behaviors. Havighurst contended that each 
student progressing tov^ard maturity v^ill encounter at various 
stages of growth specific developm* ntal tasks based on biological, 
psychological, and cultural needs. A developmental task 

. . . arises at or about a certain period in the hfc of the individual, 
successful achievement of which leads to happiness and to success 
with later tasks, while failure leads to unhappmebb in the individual, 
disapproval by society, and difficulty v\ith later tai>ki>. (Havighurst 
1962, p. 2) 

Through an understanding of the developmental tasks, the 
specific behaviors required at each stage, and buccessive maturity 
levels, teachers can gain a clearer picture of the problems- of many 
students. Certainly, an understanding of the problem is the first 
step in helping a student solve the problem. 

Examples of developmental tasks t)f clementa: y school children 
include the following: 

1. Achieving increased personal independenet* 

2. Developing positive attitudes about themseh vb as growing 
organisms 

3. Learning to get along with their peers 

4 Developing the necessary atadomiL bkillb of reading, writing, and 
mathematics 

5. Devekv/mp a conscience and a set of basu vahies. 

Some tasks encountered by junior and senior righ school 
students include: 

1. Developing increased independenLC from parents and adults 

2. Developing increased social relations with peers 

3. Learning to accept themselves as individuals 

4. Learning the necessary academic skills and cognitive processes 
required by society 

5. Developing a set of appropriate values and attitudes for direclmg 
their behavior. 
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Teachers who have an understanding of the tasks f?.cing their 
students can do a great deal to help them achieve these tasks. In 
other words, elementary and secondary tea^ herb who plan lessons 
that are interesting and geared to the ability level of a child are not 
only minimizing the potential for disruptive behavior, but are also 
helping the student achieve the developmental task of learning the 
necessary academic skills required by society. The teacher who 
provides a student the opportunity of self-selection of material and 
independent work is helping the learner achieve the task of per- 
sonal independence. 

Student Behavior^. As previously mentioned, failure to mas- 
ter a developmental task can lead to unhappincbb in the individual 
and disapproval by society. Thus the accomplishment of tasks is 
closely related to a student's self-concept and sense of security. 
Inability to master' a task will produce frustration, tension, and 
anxiety. 

Bobby is a beginning kindergarten student whose parents have 
been overly protective and quite permissive, Bobby has not been 
allowed to plaj with other children because "Some )ust play too 
rough." He has always gotten anything he wanted. The few times his 
parents said no, Bobby has thrown a temper tantrum. This has 
resulted in getting the no changed to a "Well, O.K " 

There is a strong possibility that Bobby will have a difficult 
time gaining acceptance from his peers and coping with his 
emotions in a manner acceptable to the school. Bt)bby may begin to 
develop frustration, tension, and anxiety toward his kindergarten 
experiences. 



Karen is a fourth-grade student who is extremely overweight 
and has protruding front teeth She is becoming more conscious of 
her appeara'^ *j as a result of the motkery and harassment she is 
beginning to receive from peers "Fat Karen," "Walrus Kaien,"and 
"Hey, Karen, you're ugly" are becoming more common statements 
during the lunch period and recess She is the last student to be 
chosen on a team. When the teacher asks the elasb to choose a 
partner, whoever gets Karen complams either verbally or nonver- 
bally. 

There Cun be little doubt that Karen ib be^>inning to find school 
a frustrating and threatening place. Karen will need help if she is to 
deal effectively with the situation. 
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Randy is a tenth-grade student who has become increasingly 
popular with classmates as a result of his abilities on the basketball 
team. He is being invited to more parties and asked by more guys to 
become part of the group. Randy perceives that to be accepted, his 
hair should be longer, he needs to wear Levi's, an<J he is going to have 
to go out more with the group. His parents, however, take pride in his 
clean-cut appearance and feel one night out a week is enough, and 
that night has a twelve o'clock curfew 

While to adults, the problem may seem minor and just a part of 
growing up, to Randy it is of major importance. As he strives for 
peer acceptance, the difficulties encountered from pressure to 
conform to parental desires may affect many aspects of Randy's 
behavior. His academic achievement may begin to decline and/or he 
may suddenly begin to demonstrate disruptive types of behavior in 
his clashes. 

Inability or difficulty in mastering relevant tasks will produce 
frustration, tension, and anxiety for each student. To cope with the 
threat, there is strong likelihood that each student may develop or 
use an adjuslive behavior to reduce the pressure and anxiety. 

Adjustive Behaviors. Perkins (1969) defines an adjustive 
behavior as a behavior used to reduce frustration, tension, or 
anxiety. Such behavior is a defense mechanism that everyone uses 
to some degree to help maintain a stable selt-concept. People 
generally use adjustive behaviors that have been effective in past 
situations in reducing tensions and anxieties. Perkins identiHed the 
following adjustiv^e behaviors, a^gressioth repression, subshtution, projec- 
tion, rationalization, tvithdrawai fantasy, regret>sion, uienttfuattoh. and modify- 
ing one's self-concept. We contend that many of these behaviors are 
frequently used by students in the school setting. They are often 
handled as discipline problems and the student is reprimanded. The 
reasons for and purposes of the behaviors,, however, may not be 
understood by many teachers. 

Johnny is a kindergarten student who has been insulated from 
other adults by his parents. He has also gotten his way at home. He 
does not like his teacher, Mrs. Jones, tellmg him what to do. 
Whenever she directs Johnny to do a certain thing, he scowls at her. 
Recently he called her a "bitch." 

Johnny is using t' adjustive behavior referred to as aggression. 
He is trying to remove the source of his frustration, the teacher, 
through the use of facial expression and abusive language. 



Janie is a junior high student who was reprimanded by the 
teacher of the previous class for not having her work completed. In 
the next class she directed her frustration to the i>tudent tea<^her 
saying, "I hate this boring class- your assignments are stupid!" 

This form of aggression is called displacement. Janie views it 
unvy^ise to attack the teacher v^ho reprimanded her. So she takes out 
her frustration on the student teacher whom she views as less 
powerful. 

Sarah told her teacher, mother, and friends that she failed her 
Spanish test because it was not a fair test. In actuality, Sarah did not 
study for the test. 

Sarah is using the adjustive behavior called rationalization. This 
behavior is used by most people at different times in their lives. 
Sarah is giving herself and others an acceptable reason in place of 
the real reason. Certainly if the test were unfair, we would be in 
sympathy with Sarah. 

Allen is a student in Mr. Brown s ninth-grade algebra rlass who 
doesn't understand what is going on. When Mr Brown calls on him, 
Allen bows his head and says nothing Soon Mr. Brown calls on 
another student. Allen doe- -^'t participate in any class discussions and 
doesn't interact with other students. Mr. Brewn feels that Allen is 
just a shy student. 

Allen is using a withdrawal behavior to cope with the anxiety 
perceived in the algebra clabS. It might be interesting for Mr. Brown 
to observe Allen s behavior in other situations. He might find out 
that Allen is not shy at all. 

Connie is a very popular sixth-grade student \/ho maintains 
excellent grades and has been the center of attention. Linda recently 
enrolled in the class and has also become quite popular. Linda is 
having a birthday party on Friday afternoon On Friday morning 
when Connie heard from friends that they v\c". invited but she wa^ 
not, she threw a fit— a classic temper tantrum 

Connie is using the adjustive behavior reft 'o as regression. 
When all else fails, students often revert to bt'».. .ors that were 
successful for them at an earlier age. 

The behaviors manifested by Johnny,Janie, and Connie would 
certainly be viewed as disruptive and would probably be punished. 
All the beha'. 'ors just described, however, are in essence a signal for 
help. They indicate that students perceive a source of frustration 



and anxiety and are unable to cope with the situation. These 
students need help in expressing their emotions and feelings in 
more appropriate ways. 

Teachers who are able to identify adjustive behaviors used by 
students will be in a better position to help students understand and 
cope with their emotions. Ignoring or punishing these types of 
behaviors is not the answer. Forced suppression of feelings may 
lead students to more detrimental adjustive mechanisms. 

Teachers are responsible for helping students understand their 
own behavior and helping them learn appropriate ways of dealing 
with frustration and threat. Many educators contend that this goal 
is as important as the 3 Rs. 

Establishing a Conducive Climate- To help students deal with 
their emotions, the teacher must first establish a classroom climate 
conducive to student self-expression. This can only be accom- 
plished in a climate that students consider safe for their self- 
concept. In such a climate, where understanding of self and others 
is promoted, students will feel accepted as persons of worth and 
dignity. Wher they feel that the teacher really cares about them and 
understands their feelings, when they feel that they will not be ridi- 
culed or laughed at, then students will more readily begin to express 
their values, concerns, and feelings. 

Earlier in this chapter, we presented suggestions for minimizing 
disruptive behaviors in a classroom situation. We contend that the 
teacher can establish rules, list expectations, establish control, be 
firm, and still have a classroom climate that students perceive to be 
safe for tneir self-concept. In addition, the teacher can still be 
viewed by students as a person who cares about them; and if given 
opportunities, students will express their values, ♦..oncerns, and 
feelings. As values and feelings are expressed and discussed, they 
become more clarified. Once students are able to clarify their v.ilues 
and feelings, they will be in a better position to understand 
themselves and others. This increases the potential for students to 
develop more appropriate and satisfying behaviors which can lead 
to greater degrees of self-discipline and personal growth. 

DEVELOPING SELF-DISCIPLINE 

We believe tha* by providing students experiences in dealing 
with their specific values, attitudes, emotions, and behaviors, the 
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teacher increases the potential for student self-discipline. These 
areas must be ''explored" by each student if she/he is to form an 
idertity and begin to control and direct individual behavior. 

Valett (1977, p. 23) contends, and we agree, "that the affective 
domain of human development has been seriously underrated in 
education as determined through curriculum offerings and meth- 
ods of school organization." 

Traditional methods for helping students cope v^ith values, 
attitudes, and emotions have usually included telling the studencs (l) 
how they should act, (2) how they should feel, (3) what they should 
desire, and (4) what was right and wrong. These approaches 
provided little opportunity for students to actively explore the 
values, attitudes, emotions, and concerns of themselves and others. 
Many past approaches have emphasized knowing not experienc- 
ing— indocrination rather than development through exploration. 

Within the past twelve years there has been an increased 
emphasis on student self-development. A variety of techniques for 
personal and social development have been recommended in 
professional texts and journals. Numerous programs have been 
developed by commercial publishers. Teachers now have at their 
fingertips a wide assortment of techniques and programs for 
helping students develop an increased understanding of themselves 
and others. 

There are, however, critics of many of these approaches. Some 
contend there is no data available to support the effectiveness of 
many, if any, of the prosrams. In addition, there is criticism of 
teaching or dealing with value*^ in school Some critics main^-ain 
there is an invasion of student privacy in some programs, that other 
approaches allow young and immature students the right to select 
their own values. Some criticisms may provide teachers with 
guidelines for the selection and utilization of various techniques. 
We feel, however, that a majority of the available techniques and 
programs provide teachers with the necessary suggestions and 
safeguards for effective utilization. 

The following techniques have been used by teachers to help 
students understand the values, attitudes, emotions, and behaviors 
of themselves and others. A more detailed list of resources available 
for teacher use is included in the Appendix. 

Dramatic Play, This technique, v«/hich is quite popular with 
elementary teachers, actively involves students in trying out 
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different roles and behaviors. Students with one background or 
personality style can play the role of another. Shy Bobby becomes 
Patrick Henry, rich Johnny becomes a poor beggir. Teachers 
emphasize sincere expression in the various roles so that each 
student "experiences" the feelings of the characters portrayed. 
Follow-up discussions can lead students to understand some of 
their own feelings and the feelings of others. 

Rcle-Playing and Sociodrama, Role-playing is the spontane- 
ous acting out of a situation. Students play the roles of persons and 
then react or behave as they perceive they should. This technique 
can provide insight into common individual and group problems. In 
addition, it provides students the opportunity to test or try out 
behaviors in a safe study. 

Mr. Clark described John to his ninth-grade class. John never had 
any trouble getting a date. Whenever a danre was scheduled, John 
always had a date. Mr. Clark asked for volunteers to play John and 
call Nancy for a date. At first there was a great deal of giggling. 
Hov/ever, after a few students played John and Nancy, you could 
have heard a pin drop. Mr. Clark was providing students the 
opportunity to try out an experience that had scared many of the 
boys to death The girls were just as interested— how do you say no 
in a nice manner? 

Sociodrama is similar to role-playing in that it is unrehearsed 
and spontaneous. Sociodrama, however, deals with social problems 
which are acted out by the group. Shaftel and Shaftel (see 
Appendix) provide problem stories and excellent guidelines and 
suggestions for classroom utilization of this technique. strongly 
recommend that teachers read this text for'ideas pertaining to role- 
playing and sociodrama as well as dramatic play. While the work is 
geared to the elementary teacher, many ideas and suggestions could 
be adapted for grades seven through twelve. 

Unfinished and Problem Stories. This technique is appro- 
priate for al! grade levels. The approach is similar to role-playing 
and sociodrama in that personal and group problems are presented. 
Courses of action and behaviors are not acted out, however; they 
are discussed by the class under the teacher's guidance. The teacher 
acts as facilitator and questioner but does not bring personal biases 
into the discussion. The following actual experience demonstrates 
the effectiveness of this technique. 



Ms. Johnson was a tenth-grade teacher in a large midwestern 
city. The rock concert; "Jesus Christ Superstar/' was coming to the 
city in three weeks. Ms. Johnson realized that many of her students 
would be in conflict with their parents concerning attendance at the 
concert. Some parents would not allow their children to go to "that 
sacrilege." Ms. Johnson therefore developed an unfinished story 
related to this student dilemma: Sally i$ invited to the concert by a neat guy, 
then to a party. If she cant go to the concert, no date-no party. Mom and Dad say 
absolutely no to the concert. Sally does . . .? 

Ms. Johnson's classes discussed the problem, talked about the 
feelings of Sally, her parents,, themselves, and their parents. They 
listed possible courses of accion -consequences for each — and dis- 
cussed in depth all aspects of the problem. 

After the rock group left town, different students thanked Ms. 
Johnson for helping them by providing "that unfmished story." One 
student said his parents said absolutely no. How^ever, from the class 
discussion h' had identified a course of action that he would never 
have thoug. of — having someone whom the parents really re- 
spected approve the concert. His pastor was happy to do so from the 
pulpit one Sunday before the concert. The pastor had attended the 
production in New York and recommended that parents as well as 
teenagers attend As the student said, "That beats telling them I had 
to go to the library to study, and then getting caught at the concert." 

Questioning Strategies and Self-Analysis Work Sheets. These 
techniques have become popular through a values clarification 
approach developed by Simon, Howe, and Kirschenbaum (1972). 
The purpose of the approach is to h^lp students become aware of 
and to identify their own values and those of others, and to act 
according their value choices. The use of "probing questions nd 
forced-choice questions is a technique used to help students think 
through the values they have and why they have them. A second 
.echalque, the self -analysis reaction work sheet, has been widely 
used by many classroom teachers. Here, for example, the student is 
asked to construct a coat of arms depicting personal achievements, 
things that make him/her happy, things he/she does well, etc. 
Another worksheet has the student list twent> things that he/she 
loves to do. The student then codes the responses according to 
catepories present^^ by the teacher, such as those items that cost 
moa' than three dollars to do, items that his/her parents love doing, 
etc. While th ^se techniques have been cnticizeci by some, we would 
encourage teachers to examine the suggested techniques and their 
theoretical basis. 



Bibliotherapy. This technique is used with students on an 
individual basis. The teacher provides a story about another person 
having a problem similar to the student s own problem. As a result, 
students often will view their own problems in a more positive 
perspective. Resources for developing a better understanding of 
this technique are included in the Appendix. 



CULTURALLY DIFFERENT STUDENTS 

Current discussions of discipline usually contain a section 
pertaining to the disadvantaged or culturally different student and 
the problem of discipline. As Faust (1977, p.3) noted, "Where the 
school population is comprised largely of disadvantaged pupils, 
problems are frequently at a peak." 

While we would not disagree with this observation, we do feel 
that the goals of minimizing disruptive behavior and maximizing 
student self-discipline can be accomplished with the culturally 
different student. We believe, however, that the first step toward 
the accomplishment of these goals the establishment of a 
curriculum that accommodates to the unique learnmg style of each 
culturally different student. 

Castaneda (1972, p. 114) defined this concept as biculturalism 
where "the child is allowed to free^" explore modes of the 
mainstream culture by means of those preferred modes he brings to 
school from his home and community." He observed that most 
educational institutions have an "ideal," Anglo-American middle- 
class model established which all children are expected to acquire. A 
child who possesses different modes and who is unable to 
accommodate to the expected mode will have problems and will 
certainly encounter anxiety and frustration. We contend that many 
discipline problems encountered with the culturally different 
student are related to the student's mability to accommodate to the 
established mode of the school. 

To maximize the development and learning of any child, 
Castaneda recommended the development of environments pre- 
pared to teach childreri in their preferred modes. Such environ- 
ments, which he characterized as "culturally democratic," would be 
cognizant of the fact that studeiiU enter srhool with preferred 



learning modes, including (l) a language preference, (2) a preferred 
way of relating to others, (3) an incentive preference, and (4) a 
preference for thinking, perceiving, remembering, and problem 
solving. 

Without pertinent information on individual students in each 
of these areas, the teacher's ability to create a culturally democratic 
environment u^ill be greatly reduced. Castaneda recommended the 
development of school assessment programs to provide such 
information. 

Learning Styles/ Learning style assessi.ient instruments can pro- 
vide much of the information suggested by Castaneda. The Dunn and 
Dunn (1982) instrument, for example, provides information about 
how children perceive and process information as v^ell as informa- 
tion about conditions that positively affect learning and attitudes 
toward learning. Carruthers and Young (1980) found that behavior 
problems were reduced, motivation was increased,, and truancy was 
reduced when time-of-day preferences were matchea. Similar 
results are being discovered in schools across the country as educa- 
tors become involved in creating learning environments that better 
match learning styles and brain behavior. Flower Mound Elementary 
School in L^wton, Oklahoma, has had significant success with a 
program using bra»n-compatib!e learning as defined by Leslie Hart 
(1983). Kay Johnson (1986), prmcipal of this school, notes that 
achievement has improved, as has the general attitude of children 
toward learning. Duffy (1985) suggests that Flower Mound is only 
one of many schools in Oklahoma who are findmg success with 
teaching techniques designed to match learnmg styles of children. 
Readers who wish to explore this area further are encouraged to 
con tact The Learning/Teachmg Styles and Brain Behavior Clearing- 
house, which is affiliated with the Association for Super'Msion an^^ 
Curriculum Development. The Clearinghouse contact person is 
Jerry Wedlund, Education Building A152, St. Cloud State University, 
St. Cloud, Minn. 56301. 

*Co7iirihuted hy: Dr. Darrell Rouhtnek. Professor of Eleuuntary Edncitioru ami 
Dr. Hugh Straivn, Assistant Professor of Special Education -Behavior Disorders. 
Southwest Missouri State University, Springfiehi, Mo. 



CHAPTER 3 



Case Studies: 
Early Childhood 
and Elementary 
Education 



Chapter 3 includes documented classroom and school-setiliig 
incidents and mini-case studies recorded and contributed by c ass- 
room practitioners throughout the country. The incidents actually 
occurred and reflect issues and problems experienced by preschool 
and elementary teachers and paraprofessionals. The episodes repre- 
sent a wide spectrum of situations from everyday nuisances and 
petty actions to critical events. 

This collection of real-life encounters involves administrators, 
teachers, parents, and students. Each incident includes a general de- 
scription of the background, identification of the specific issue or 
problem, and a series of questions for discussion, followed by 
several possible solutions or reaction^.. 

It is advisable that the pre-service or in-service teacher care- 
fully review the mini-case studies and discuss with colleagues the 
possible solutions and reactions. There is no necessarily best 
answer or course of action. Recommendations outlined in chapter 2 
should be carefully considered when discussing or thinking about a 
particular incident. 

Since the underlying purpose of this collection of incidents is to 
provoke self-reflection or group discussion, it would also be 
advisable to carefully rev'ew the episodes included in chapter 4 
which relate to middle school, junior and senior high school 
classroom problems. 



SELF-CONCERNED PARENT 



Background 

The cutoff date for nursery school for three-year-olds is September 30; how- 
ever, the school accepted Michael who wouldn't be three until October 3. The 
decision to accept him was based on maternal advii^e— Michael is in only child, 
has no playmates in the home area, and the mother it- expecting an unwanted 
addition to Michael's world. She feels school has more to v^ffer him than she does 
at home. Michael proved to be very immature and subject to per-ods of general 
disagreement when he sits and does nothing. 

Problem 

Michael's mother is unable to cope with her son and the problems her preg- 
nancy has created with him Consequently, she is reaching out for help by send- 
ing him to a school situation. 

Discussion Questions 

1. How can parents help prepare older sibling^ fur a new baby in the family? 

2. How covM a three-year-old sense his mothcr'b unhappmcss with her preg- 
nancy? 

3. What other steps could the mother take besides sending her son to school 
prematurely? 

4. How could profo*-^ >nal counseling help the mother? 
Possible Solutions 

1. The school could ask the mother to withdraw M.chael because he is too 
immature. 

2. The teacher could isolate Michael when he misbehaves. 

3. The teacher could recommend that the mother visit a psychmtrist. 

4. The teacher could set up a conference with the mother and attempt to 
explain that her attitudes and feelings are upsetting her child. 



OVERPROTECTIVE PARENT 



Background 

When four-year-old Kevin and his mother came to '"egister for nursery school, 
Mrs Brown stated that Kevin would need plenty of individual love and attention. 
As the year progressed, she would aiwavs call after a morning session anu say 
that Kevin had told her he was pickeu n in school Kevin couldn't pinpoint any 
time or reason, however. His mother complaircd that he was never hugged or 
patted Kevin began to resort to tears that he could ea ily turn on or off depend- 
ing on the reaction he wanted. He became very disruptive to gain attention. 
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Problem 

Kevin's mother's apprehension and a^aisnHons are beginning to show in 
Kevin's actions in school. It is apparent that he is testing her as well as his 
teachers. Her overprotectiveness is encouraging the misbehavior of her son. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Why might parents believe their child rather than the leacher? 

2. Why do some parents find it difficult to let their children take care of 
t!iemselves in school? 

3. How might a teacher give one student attention without neglecting others 
in the class? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher could suggest that Kevin and his mother visit a psychiatrist. 

2. The teacher could speak with Kevin to determine what seems to be bother- 
ing him. 

The teacher could suggest that Kevin stay home with his mother one more 
year, because he is too immature for nursery school. 



BEHAVIORS FROM HOME 



Background 

Allen IS a four-ycar-old preschool child. Mis father is a full-time college student 
and his mother works full-time Allen is enrolled m a day-care center for an 
eight-hour period, five da\s a ucck. He is extremely aggressive and cannot keep 
his hands off the girls He is constantly pinching, hugging, and trying to kiss 
them. He has been caugh^ enacting his \ievv of lovcmaking uith girls on several 
different occasions. 

Problem 

Allen's parents feel that luvc and sex shc>uld not be hidden, they arc thcrf^fore 
very open about it. Allen has observed his parents' behavior and is trying it out 
at the day-care center. 

Discussion Questions 

1. What types of child-rearing practices are prevalent ^oday'^ 

2. What kinds of problems develop when parents model or encourage be- 
ha\'iors that are not generally socially acceptable? 

3. How can a teacher accept a child's social or cultural backgro * and still 
encourage socially acceptable standards? 
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Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher could tell Allen that his behavior is usually not acceptable in 
public. She could remove him from frequent contact with girls. 

2. The teacher could meet with the parents and discuss the problem. 

3. The teacher could refer the parents to <^ counselor or psychologist to dis- 
cuss the implications of Allen's behavior for his development. 

4. The teacher could inform the parents th.-^t since she is also responsible for 
other children, Allen will be dismissed from the progran\ if this behavior 
continues. 



THE AGGRESSIVE CHILD 



Background 

Benny is a five«year-old kindergarten student of above average abiLty who is 
^ually an excellent student. Ho\/eve^ he is very aggressive with his peeri*. He 
shoves, falks loudly, and even strikes if he doesn't get his uay. This behavior 
is very prevalent before school, at retess, and after school. Benny doesn't act 
aggressively with his teacher or at home, however. 

Problem 

Benny's father is a police officer. Benny feels that aggressive behavior is neces- 
sary to get his way. 

Discussion Questions 

1. What are reasons for some children's overaggressive behavior? 

2. In what ways do parents and teachers "teath" or reinforce aggress'veness? 

3. Should some types of aggressive behavior be encouraged? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher could have a confcicntc w th the parents and discuss a pos- 
sible solution. 

2. Benny's father could be invited to the class to talk about "How Police Offi- 
cers Help People." 

3. The teacher could talk to Benny about his behavior to help him under- 
stand he doesn't always have to bo first 

4. The tea .her could praise Benny whcncMT he works Loopcrativ tly with his 
peers. 
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A STUDENT WITHDRAWS 



Background 

Becky is a fivc-ycnr-old kindergarten student who is very intelligent, respon- 
sive, and active. After the school year began, the teacher noticed that Beck> has 
a slight stutter and her speech isn't always clear. Becky tned to speak in class 
Until classmates laughed and made fun of her. 

Problem 

Becky has withdrawn and refuses to speak in class. 

Discussion Questions 

1. When the teacher noticed that Becky had a speech problem, should he 
have h-^ iicr try to spe«?k in front of the clas*;? 

2. How can young children be helped to accept differences m v^ihor ^.hildren? 

3. Why do some parents not inform teachers of problems their children have? 

Poi'sible Solutions 

1. The teacher could meet with Becky and help build her confidence 

2. The teacher could refer Becky to a speech therapist. 

3. The teacher could talk to the class abc^cit how a feels to be laughed at. 

4. The teacher cc)uld me^t with Becky's parents and the speech therapi^'t to 
discuss ways they could help Becky. 

5. The teacher could arrange that Becky does not have to talk in fron.' of 
the class until she becomes more confident 



CHILD REFUSES TO ACKNOWLEDGE MISTAKES 



Background 

Jeff IS a first-grade boy who is WTy bright and a jo\ to have in a classroom. 
He is extremely pupular with other students If corrected for an\ thing, however, 
Jeff refuses to accept that he ha made a mistake or broken a rule. Me responds, 
"I didn't do it " Sub>>ec]uent discussions with his mother revealed that "This has 
been his way of life. We've tried lo thange him, but it's impossible." 

Problem 

Jeff has a problem that his parents seem to be a war: of. They are more or 
less resigned that this is the way he is going to be 

Discussion Questions 

1. Why would )eff use this behavior in the classroom? 

2. How can schools help parents better understand and cope v\ith the behavior 
of their children? 

3. Whv do parents often just accept certain behaviors of their children? 
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Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher could punish Jeff for this type of h^h -vior. 

2. The teacher could meet with Jeff and discuss oihcr ways of behaving when 
he is corrected. 

3. The teacher could meet with the parents to di«.cuss a course of action both 
would follow in helping Jeff learn more appropriate behaviors. 

4 The parents could be referred to a counselor or psychologist for help in 
changing Jeffs behavior. 



MS. EXAGGERATION 



Background 

Irene is a most capable first-grade student. She comes from a r.iiddle-clasc 
family and has parent^ who are very concerned about her success m school. 
Irene causes few problems in the class other than her "storytelling." She makes 
up fantastic lies about family vacations, toys she owns, people her family knows, 
etc. Recently, when other students called her a liar, Irene burst into tears and 
sobs of "I am not." Her slorieo have continued, however. 

Pioblem 

Irene's beaavior is becoming increasingly more disrupii\e to the class. Why 
is she exagf^erating so? 

Discussion Questions 

1. Why do children exaggerate the truth? 

2. How might parents interpret their child's exaggerations in school? 

3. U exaggeration a normal behavior for a child? 

4. \fhat are some ways that a teacher can discuss this be*iavior with a child 
without calling the student a liar? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher could meet with the parents to discuss Irene's behavior. Does 
she demonstrate this behavior at home? 

2. The teacher could begin giving Irene attention and praise for acceptable 
behavior. 

? The teacher could talk to Irene about her stories and how other students 
feel about them, jealousy, e*c. She could encourage Irene just to tell "little 
things" that her dasso^ates will understand. 

4. Irene could be referred to a counselor or school psychologist. 
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MR. FANTASY 



Background 

David is a six-year-old first grader who lives with his mother and grandmother 
in a rural community. He is small for his age and stays to himself. He seldom 
completes his work; instead, he spends most of his time gazing out the window.. 
He seems to daydream most of the time. Subsequently, he never kno.vs what is 
going on in the class. 

Problem 

David is a daydreamer. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Why do students daydream or live in a fantasy world? 

2. Why might students who daydream in class not be daydreamers at home? 

3. What are some other behavior labels given to students who daydream in 
class^ 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher could meet with the parents to discuss David's problem. Is 
David a daydreamer at home? 

2. The teacher could engage David in activities that ensure his success and 
be quick to praise him. 

3. The tcacl>er could refer David for a hearmg test. 

4. The teacher could meet with David to make sure he understands what is 
expected of him and to determine how he feels in class. 

5. The teache^ could punish David for not paying attention and completing 
his work and praise him wh*?n he does. 



MS. rM-SO-DIFFERENT-FROM-MY-SISTER 



Background 

Barbara is an eight-year-old second grader who comes from a fine family. She 
has a younger brother and an older brother and sister. Her oldor brother and 
sister were "model" students whose behavior and grades were excellent. Barbara 
is another story While she has the ability, she does not use it. Her work is 
sloppy and usually not completed. She constantly talks, is out of her seat, and 
in any other way will disrupt the class. A conference with her parents vealed 
that Barbara is also their "problem" child. 



Problem 

Barbara is striving to be herself by not following the examples of older sib- 
lings who were "model" students. 
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Discussion Questions 

1. Why are siblings often so different? 

2. How do parents and teachers foster sibli'ig rivalr* ? 

3. What can parents do to decrease competition among siblings? 

4. What safeguards can a teacher take to decrease competition? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher could talk to Barbara and encourage her to be herself. 

2. The teacher could meet with the parents to discuss ways that Barbara 
might be helped in finding her own life-style. 

3. The teacher could use the interests that Barbara has as an incentive for 
achievement and desirable behavior. 

4. The teacher could identify Barbara's interests and encourage her to share 
♦hem with the class. 



PARENT HOSTILE TO CHILD 



Background 

Cheryl is an illegitimate eight-year-old second grader with an average IQ. 
Previously she attended a behavior disorders special class because of stealing food, 
money,, and belongings of classmates. She lives with hci mother and two illegiti- 
mate half brothers, and appears to be physically abu'^d and inadequately fed. 
Her mother hates Cheryl's father for deserting them and tak^: her revenge or. 
Cheryl. When her mother punishes her for any achievement, Cheryl reacts by 
urinating or defecatmg on her mother's bed. Cheryl has had many psychoiogical 
tests. 

Problem 

Cheryl appeari> to be ph>siLally abused. She constantly lies and steals and has 
no friends. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Why do parents abuse their children? 

2 To whom should a teacher report a suspected ^hild abuse or neglect case? 

3. Is a teacher protected by law for reporting a child abuse case? 

4. Is a teacher required by law to report a suspected abuse case? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher could notify the human resources department about the family 
situation. 

2. The teacher could call the juvenile )udgc and report the case. 

3. The teacher Lould call the local police department and report the case. 

4. The teacher should make the classroom atmosphere as safe and secure as 
possible for Cheryl. 
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PARENTS CANT ACCEPT CHILD'S PROBLEM 



Background 

Brian is an eight-year-old second grader. Me is a well-behaved boy who is well 
%8d by his peers. Brian has great difficulty with his reading because of an IC 
just above the special education level. His mother will not give her permission 
to put him in ihe special education class. She is more concerned with keeping him 
out of that class. Brian's stepfather doesn't want to get involved at all. Brian can 
hardly wait ^or summer to come so he won't have to read anymore. 

Problem 

Brian's best interests are being sacrifi^^ed because of the stigma of special 
education. 

Discussion Questions 

1. How can mainstreaming a child help erase the stigma of being in a special 
education class? 

2. What other resources are a\ailable to parents for helping a student with a 
reading problem? 

3. Should the school put the child in a special education class even if the 
parents oppose the idea? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The guidance counselor could invito the parents to school .o observe a 
special education class. 

2. The teacher could keep trying to con\ince the parents that they would be 
helping Brian by letting him participate in a special education class. 

3. A tutor cou^d be obtained so that Brian might have special aid. 

4. The teacher could recommend a special readmg piogram for Brian in the 
summer so that he might catch up with his classmates m reading. 



UNCONCERNED PARENT 



Background 

Karen is the \oungest m a family of three girU. Hci sisters are fifteen and 
seventeen K^ren is cu rontly repeating second grade. She lives a^ home with 
her sisters and father since her mother's death, however, she spends most of her 
time with an aunt and uncle. Her retention in second grade was based on her 
reading and emotional problems. Karen is very aggressive, and her play activi- 
ties center aroi nd football and softb^*' She has a poor attitude toward school. 

Problem 

Karen's father seems unconcerned with her problems at school. 
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Discussior iestions 

1. Why might Karen's interest center on football and softbell? 

2. What are your feelings about retaining a student? 

3. How might Karen's sisters help with the problem? 

4. Why might a parent who loves his child seem unconcerned about her 
school work? 

5. What can schools do about teaching the concept c death? 
Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher could suggest that the school ounselor meet with '*.e parent, 
aunt and uncle, and sisters to discuss K2rt I's problem. 

2. The teacher could involve Karen in class a .ivities, giving her more respon- 
sibility and praise. 

3. Karen could be referred to the school counselor or school psychologist for 
help with her emotional problems. 

4. Football and softball could be used as an incentive for Karen to work 
harder in reading. 



PARENTS REFUSE TO ACCEPT PROBLEM 



Background 

Betty is a nine-year-old second grader. Her mother deserted the family seven 
years ago leaving the father to raise Betty, a twelve-year-oid brother, and a 
seventeen-year-old sister. The father is a truck driver who has frequent women 
visitors. Betty has had to sleep ^n the Hoor so that a "vibitor" could have her 
bed. She is usually poorly groomed and not accepted by her peers. Brtty is t' e 
lowest student in her class academically, she fantasizes a great deal ».iienever a 
classmate will listen. 

Problem 

Her father i- ^nwilhng to accept that B^-^^ty's social and academic problems 
stem fron her home life. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Should school personnel interfere m the private lives of students'" If so, 
under what circumstances? 

2. What community agencies might be notified about a situation of this kind^ 

3. How can teachers best help children from bad home situations? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher could report the problem to the human resources department 
and let them handle it 

2. The teacher could set up a conference with the father to explain how his 
life-style is detrimental to his children. 

3. Tlie teacher could give as much special care and attention to Brtty as 
humanly possible. The classroom setting should be safe and secure for 
Betty. 
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MS. TATTLETALE 



Background 

Ellen is a very sweet third-grade student. She does excellent work and has 
parents who are very concerned about her ach. ement and conduct. However, 
Ellen drives the teacher crazy. 

Problem 

Ellen is a constant tattletale. She must have eyes in the back of her heac^ 
Nothing goes on in the class that she doesn't know about. When an incident is 
unacceptable, Ellen reports the person and action quickly and loudly. 

Discussion Questions 

1. What are some reasons that children tattler 

2. How do parents and teachers encourage tattling^ 

3. How c.n teachers help students understand the difference between tattling 
and telling something they should tell? 

4. Why is tattling and telling less prevalent at the junior and senior high 
level? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher could talk to Ellen about her tattling and how the problem 
might be solved. Ellen could be rewarded when she doesn't tattle and 
ignored or punished when she does. 

2. The teacher could discuss Ellen's problem with her parents for a possible 
solution. 

3. The teacher could refer Ellen to a counselor or psychologist for special help. 

4. The teacher could establish "tatthng and telling" rules for the class to 
follow. 



PARENTAL EXPECTATIONS 



Background 

Shawna is in thiiu grade. She is nine years old, very pretty, extremely con- 
scientious, and works vGr> hard on any assignments. Shawna an overachievcr. 
On recent group achievement tests Shawna's scores v\ere average Her pare.its 
were outraged and insisted that she be tested agan. Subsequent tests revealed 
the same results. The parents began puttmg pressure on Shawna to work harder. 



Problem 

Her parents cannot accept Shawna's achievement abilities. 
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Discussion Quei.iions 

1. What is "overachievement'7 

2. What are some ways that a teacher can identify an oveMchiever? 

3. Why is it harmful for the overachiever not to be identified early? 

4. How might the concept of overachievement be explained to parents? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher could meet with the parents to discuss the haimfiil effects of 
the pressure being exerted on Shawna. 

2. The teacher could refer the parents to a child psychologist. 

3. If Shawna doesn't se( n to be bothered by the pressure, the teacher could 
ignore it. 



PARENTS HOSTILE TO EACH OTHER 



Background 

Joan is a very likable, above-average, nine-year-ol ' third grader who has three 
older sisters and a six-year-old brother. Her father is a professional, and her 
mother was recently discharged from an alcoholic rehabilitation center. All the 
children except Joan have accepted the home situation. Their father, who prefers 
to live in his own apartment, is more liked by his children than their mother. 
Joan loves both her parents and her siblings. Her schoolwork doesn't compare 
favorably with "r past record. She misses school frequently, and when she is in 
school often has imaginary pains and illnesses. A physical examination indi- 
cated she is in good '.ealth. 

Problem 

Joan loves both her parents, has become emotionally insecure, h an under- 
achiever in school, and is becoming psychosomatic. 

Discussion Questions 

1. How can elementary school counselors play an important role in the lives 

their students? 

2. What should a teacher do who knows that professional help is needed by 
d student? 

3. How might a child's behavior in school be an mduation that something is 
wrong at home? 

Possible SoIuHons 

1. The teacher could ask the school guidance loup ,doT to l^II a meeting with 
both parents to talk over Joan's behavior c its implications. 

2. The teacher could call Joan's father, t<i!k vv. .t him, and suggest that he 
and his wife talk with Joan and evpiain they both !ove her but have prob- 
lems that force them to live the way they have been I vinj^ 

3. The teacher could talk to Joan and try to explain that parents/ may often 
have marital probL'ms but still love their children very much. 
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A STUDENT'S SOURCE OF MONEY 



Background 

Ethel is a n»:ie-year-old fourth grader, an above-average student who has 
2 ways been most cooperative in class. She is from a poverty-level f aiTnl> and is 
on a free lunch program. Recently, Ethel has been involved iu a series of com- 
motions after lunch. She is buying candy from class;. lates during class period. 

Problem 

Ethel, with no apparent source of funds, buys candy from classmates after 
lunch. Where is she getting the money? 

Discussion Questions 

1. Where could Ethel be getting the money? 

2. Should a teacher ignore this situation? 

3. What might be the reaction of other parents if thcN found out Ethel was 
buying candy from their children? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher could ignore the candy buying and tell El lel to buy it when 
she won't disturb the class. 

2. The teacher could talk to Ethel about the source of the money. 

3. The teacher could talk with ihe parents about the source of the money. 

4. The teacher could inform the principal and let h-r handle the situation. 



MR. QUICK-FINGERS 



Background 

Billy is a nine-year-old fourth-grade student from a middle-class family. He is 
adopted and the only child m the family. Billy'b parents will give him just about 
anything * ? wants and will do anything for him. 

Problem 

Billy steals anything in sight Ho takes p^nu books, and pcrbonal belongings 
of other children. 

Discussion Questions 

1. What are some reasons that students steal? 

2. What can be done for students who sec their parents steal? 

3. What can a teacher do to minimize stealing in the classroom? 
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Possible Solutions 

1. Th^ teacher could talk with Billy and iry to agree on a way to work out 
his problem. 

2. The teacher could make a deal. If Billy doesn't ste?I, he will be given some 
things that he likes, such as team captain, extra time to work op a model 
plane, etc. 

3. The teacher could arrange a conference with the parents, teacher, and 
counselor to help share the problem. 

4. The teacher could refer Billy to a counselor or psychologist for special help. 



PARENTS IN CONFLICT WITH REAL MOTHER 



Background 

Jerry is a bright fourth-grade student vvho docs excellent work and tries his 
best daily. He lives with his father and stcprrtothcr. His real mother, who lives 
in a nearby town, wants to be a p^ut of his life. She has been to school to inquire 
about Jerry and has observed him in the classroom. Jerry seems thrilled that she 
is interested in his sihooKvork. His father and stepmother do not know that the 
real mother has been at school. Durint^ a rcccjit conference with the father and 
stepmother,, the teacher found out thar th^v do not want Jerry's real mother to 
have any contact with him unless it has been prearranged vith them. 

Problem 

Jerry is in the middle of a family situation that might be detrimental to him. 
The teacher is also caught in the middle. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Does the teacher have a responsibility to adhere to the desire of ^he father 
and stepmother? 

2. Should the teacher tell the parents that the reul mother h-»s already visited 
Jerry? 

3. What are some possible problems for Jerry that can arise from the situation? 
Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher could discuss the problem and a possible course of action with 
the real mother. 

2. The teacher could refer the parents to the principal, since all visitors must 
be cleared at that point. 

3. The teacher could ask the principal lo cFeck into the legal implications of 
the situation. 

4. The teacher could tell the pr.^rr*- chat without a court order the real 
mother could not be kept front /'.siting her child. 

5. The teacher could meet with the parents, ccimselor, and principal to dis- 
cuss the situation and the problems it mighi pose for J^rry. 
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A NEW STUDENT 



Background 

Maria is a nine-year-old fifth-grade student of above-average intelligence who 
recently transferred from a school in another state. From day one Maria has had 
problems adjusting. She do not keep her mind on her work, leaves much of her 
work unfinished, and is constantly out of her seat talking to other students. 
When corrected she retorts, "I know," "I was going to finish it," "I didn't under- 
stand the assignment," or "I am just finding out what to do next." 

Problem 

Maria is having difficulty adjusting to her new class and seems to be rational- 
izing her behavior. 

Discubdion Questions 

1. What kinds of anx cties do students have when transferring to a new 
school? 

2. What can teachers do specifically to help a new studenf ad)ust? 

3. What kind of family problems might cause a move? How might these 
problems affect a child? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher could talk to Mana and explain class rules and teacher expec- 
tations. 

2. The teacher could assign Mana a "welcome pnrtner(s)" to help her learn 
her way around. The partner(s) would be a "model" student(s). 

3. The teacher could praise Mana for accepiable behaviors and completion of 
assignments. 

4. The teacher could meet with the parents to discuss any other problems 
Maria might be havmg, such as coping with recently divorced parents, etc. 



A STUDENT BUYS FRIENDS 



Background 

D^lc is a clever ten-year-old fifth-grade boy. He is very bright but hasn't been 
very popular with other students. Di ^ ng a math period a great deal of note- 
passing was observed the teacher who also found out that Dale has been 
taking "orders" from i ..icr students of what the> would like and then buying the 
things for them. Dale is from a very wealthy family. 

Problem 

Dale feels rejected by his peers and is trymg to buy their friendship. 



Discussion Questions 

1. What are different ways that students try to v^in friends? 

2. Why might Dale use money rather than some other technique? 

3. In what ways do teachers make a student popular c; unpopular? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher could meet with Dale and suggest anot^>er course of action for 
peer acceptance. 

2. The teacher could meet with Dale's parents to discuss the problem. 

3. The teacher could ignore the situation and help Dale learn a more accept- 
able way oT achieving peer acceptance. 

4. The teachei could punish Dale for disrupting the class and tell the class 
he wants the order-taking stopped. 




UPbET PARENTS 



Background 

Robert is an clcven-yenr-old fifth-grade student of average ability. Notes were 
sent home during the first grading period indiwiting that he was not completing 
his assignments. Only a few of the notes were received by Robert's parents. 
After grades were assigned, the parents arrived at school quite hostile and angry. 
They contended that the problem is a personality clash between Robert and 'he 
teacher. 

Problem 

While Robert was having problems, there was a definite communication prob- 
lem b'^tween the teacher and parcntr 

Discussion Questions 

1. What are some problems associated wilh sending notes honv w.th students? 

2. What are some effective techniques for t ommunu ating with parents? 

3. Where could the parents get the idea there js a personality dash between 
Robert and the teacher? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The principal could reassign Robert to another teacher with a specific rec- 
ommendation- communicate promptly and effectively 

2. The teacher could meet with the parents to work out an acceptable solution. 

3. The principal could meet with the teacher, parents, and Robert to clarify 
the problem and seek an acceptable solution. 
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A TOO-BUSY STUDENT 



Background 

Kelly is a twelve-year-old sixth-grade student who has been diagnosed as 
learning disabled. He is the youngest of four children whose parents are in their 
late fifties. The family needs extra money and Kelly contributes by having a 
paper route. In addition, his parents have arranged a before-school job at a local 
cafe. The boy is disinterested n schoolwork and always seems tiied from his jobs. 

Problem 

His parents feel ihat since Kelly is "handicapped," he should start working as 
soon as possible. The family also needs the money. 

Discussion Questions 

1. What are the various educational labels given to different kinds of handi- 
capping conditions? 

2. What can schooU do to make all parents more aware of the nature of 
various handicaps? 

3. What are some rewarding and lucrative occupations that employ various 
handicapped persons? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher and counselor could meet with the parents and explain K^ /y's 
potential for achievement and school success. 

2. The teacher could suggest to the principal that Kelly be allowed to sleep 
during recess, physical education, and other nonacademic areas. In that 
way he would be fresh for academic subjects. 

3. The teacher could suggest enrolling Kelly m a work -study program, where 
he could earn money and achieve educationally at the same time. 



AN "OVERDEVELOPED" STUDENT 



Background 

TruJ is a well-developed sixth-grade girl who has been absent from school 
the first five Thursdays of the year. She has brought notes from her mother cath 
Friday explaining that Trudy was ill. Trudy spends a great deal of time primping 
and reading romantic magazines. She never becomes involved in games at rcce^^s. 
Thursday is P.E. day, and the P.E. instructor is a young, good-looking, male 
teacher. 



Problem 

Trudy seems to be maturing faster than her peers and is self conscious about 
her physical development. 
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Discussion Questions 

1. How can teachers help students accept their physical differences and the 
differences of others? 

2. What are some physical differences that are likely to iead to self-conscious- 
ness or ridicule by other students? 

3. Should a teacher have a conference with parents of a child who is "physi- 
cally different" concerning potential problen>s immediattly, or wait to see if 
a problem materializes? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher could talk to Trudy and help her accep. the fact that while 
she is different she should not be ashamed. 

2. The teacher could meet with the parents and discuss the problem. 

3. Trudy could be excused from P.E until she can handle the situation 

4. Special provisions could be made during P.E. so that Trudy would not have 
to be embarrassed. 



IS STUDENT TELLING THE TRUTH? 



Background 

Donna is a very intelligent twelve-year-old sixth grader. She is an excellent 
student who does a superior job on any project she turns in. Recently when a 
social studies booklet was due. Donna claimed she had already turned hers in, 
that it must have been misplaced Later that day when the teacher spoke on the 
phone with Donna's mother concerning a class party, the convcrsaiion revealed 
that Donna had left her social studies booklet at home. When the teacher men- 
tioned this to Donna, she insisted <ihe hnd done two identical booklets. 

Problem 

Do tna seems to be telling n he. 

Discussion Questio. s 

1. Give some reasonr for students lying and cheating in school. 

2. React »o this statement. Many teachers make liars and cheaters out ^. 
students. 

3. What can a teacher do to minimize lying and cheating? 

4. What would be the pros and cons of the teacher - ccepting Donna's e<pla- 
natioii. 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher could tell Donna that he didn't believe her and lower her grade 
on the social studies booklet. 

2. The teacher could meet with Donna and discuss the problem in an attempt 
to get at the cause of her behavic." 

3. The teacher could meet with Donna's parents and discuss the problem. 

4. The teacher could accept the booklet and say nothing more. 



STUDENT LIES TO PARENTS 



Background 

Cindy is a ver>' mature twelve-year-old sixth-grade student. She is very intelli- 
gent and good grades come easily to her. She is the youngest child in the family 
and is still referred to as the baby. If Cindy does not get her way at school, she 
sulks and has been known lo blurt out obscenities. Her parents are very religious 
and would not condone such behavior. They feel that some mistake must have 
been made, since Cindy iold them she hasn't done anything wrong. 

Problem 

Her parents refuse to believe *hat Cmdy is wrong, since she is able to con- 
vince them she is right. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Why do students sometimes develop attitudes and behaviors quito different 
from those of their family? 

2. Why is it difficult for parents to accept the fact that their children have 
problems and make mistakes? 

3. What other persons mi^ht ha*s.e first-hand knowledge of Cindy's unac- 
ceptable behavior? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher could talk with Cindy and let her know that sooner or later 
her parents will learn the truth. 

2. The teacher could document specifics and have other students, Cindy's 
scout leader,, a teacher-aide, etc., do the same. Tiie teacher could then 
meet with the parents :.nd present these findings. 

3. Cindy could be referred to the school counselor or psychologist for special 
help. 



MR. I-HATE-THE-WORTD 



Background 

Eliot is a seventh-grade student who walks around with hip on hii, shoulder. 
Ho is of below-average ability academically and ha^ been retained twice in his 
school career While his parents seem concerned, they feel that Eliot will be like 
his father — "School's not his thing." Eliot has few friends and doesn't seem to 
care. In fact, he just sits in class and does nothing and is extremely antisocial 
toward peers and teachers. 

Problem 

Eliot's self-concept in relation to school is very low. He feels he never really 
had a aance and has little use for tcaihers or students who achieve or try to 
achieve. 



Discvision Questions 

1. What type of special programs do schools need for students like Eliot? 

2. Wliat other types of behaviors are demonstrated by students "with a chip 
on their shoulders"? 

3. What can teachers do to help improve the self'Cc:,cept of junior-high* 
school-aged students? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher could send Eliot to the counselor for special help. 

2. The teacher could ignore Eliot since his behavior is not disruptive. 

3. The teacher could meet with the parents and counselor to discuss a possible 
solution. 

4. Eliot could be enrolled ir a work-s^udy program. 



TOO SMART FOR THE TEACHER 



Background 

TeJ is an extremely intelligent seventh grader with an IQ score on record 
of 146. Ted began the school year m a very positive manner. In English class 
he quickly finished all assi .ments and was given extra assignments by the 
teacher to keep him busy, .'.ecently Ted has slowed down considerably, has 
started talkmg to other students and causing disruptions. When the teacher 
questioned him about his behavior, he retorted, "When 1 finish, you j: A give 
me more busy work; I'll just do what the rest of the class does." 

Problem . 

Ted IS a gifted student who is not challenged by the classroom work, and he is 
becoming bored. 

Uiscussion Questions 

1. What provisions tan schools make for giftjd students^ 

2. How would you define a gifted student? 

3. What kinds of problems are encountered by gifted students ^n school? 

4. How do some students met or adjust to these problems? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher could apologize to Ted and work out individual assignments 
based on his interests and abilities. 

2. The teacher could meet with the principal and discuss Ted's placement in 
advanced classes for certain periods of instructior.. 

3. The teacher could require Ted to do the work assigned the rest of the 
class or be punished. 

4 The teacher could recommend to the parents that Ted be enrolled in a 
school with a gifted program. 



MS. SOCIETY 



Background 

Robin is a very popular eighth-grade student. She is an honor student and is 
encouraged by her parents to become involved in all school activities. In addition, 
Robin is very active in social groups outside school. Recently, her assignments 
have been turned in late and are of poor quahty. Robin apologized for the quality 
of the work and stated she has been just too busy She also commented that 
her mother feels "it's not as important what you know as whom you know." 

Problem 

Her parents' encouragement -ind pressure to make Robin "Ivfs. Society" are 
distracting her from achievement. 

Discussion Questions 

1. What types of activities are students encouraged to join by the^r parents? 

2. Why do some parents pressure their children to become involved in these 
activities? 

3. What kinds of pressures do these activities create foi students? 
Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher could inform Rcbin that she will either do the work she is 
capable of or receive a lower grade. 

2. The teacher could meet with the parents and discuss the problem that 
Robin is having. 

3. \ teacher could give Robin less work since it is evident that she is 
capable. 



THE CLASS CLOWN 



Background 

Walter IS an eighth-grade student who loves being the elass clown. His work 
is below average and he come^, from a home that doesn't value education. He 
loves making wiseciack^; and listening to his friends laugh. He is popular smce 
he has a motoirycle and cills himself the "Fonz." Grades, staying after school, 
parent conferences, and evfn being expe'.ed do not phase him'm the least. 

Problem 

Waher finds school a bore and loves to be the center of attention. 
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Discussion Questions 

1. What are some common concerns and interests of junior high student.^? 

2. What kinds of incentives can teachers offer junior high students who find 
school boring? 

3. How can a teacher "stay current'' with ihe interests and concerns of 
Students? 

4. What can schools do to gain the support of parents who have themselves 
had an unhappy school experience? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher could meet with Walter and find out what really interests 
him. If possible, class discussions could be planned in this area. If Walter 
wisecracked, he would be sent out of the class. 

2. The teacher could send Weaker to a counselor for special help. 

3. Ex-students who had an attitude similar to Walter's but who "saw the 
light" could be brought in to talk ab^ut their experiences. 

4. Walter could be sent to the princ pal, counselor, or study hall to complete 
his lessons thus denying him ir.teraction with peers. 

5. Class discucsions that mterested the class could be planned. Since Walter':> 
wisecrac* s would distract from the discussion, his peers wou* ' Tce him 
into hne. 



VIEWPOINT 

YOU CAN'T REMEDIATE THE CAUSE 

As 1 work w:th preservice and inservice teachers, 1 often hear 
them say, "What can 1 do? His home environment is terrible, his 
parents don't even care/' Engelmann (19t>9, p. 9) contends that a 
teacher"., must hmit her attention to specific skills the child has 
and doesn't hnvc, beci»use she can ^ork only on the child's perform- 
anc? not on his history or his home " Other authorities feel that 
the value of \ lOWing the cause lies .n helping teachers to more fully 
und^^rstand the problem. 

Your \ lewpo'nt. Aow important ib information related to the 
cause i.r a student's problem? Will ^oo much adverse information 
cause the teacher to give up, to quit trying? 

Contributed by Dr. Hh^s^Ii StrmcK, A^^i^t'Vit Profc!:ibOr of 5ih\uiI Lutcation- 
Behavior Disorders. Soutliwii>t Mht>oufi Stati University, Sprin^fidd. Mo. 



CHAPTER 4 



Case Studies: 
Middle School, 
Junior and Senior 
High School 

Like the preceding chapter, chapter 4 includes documented 
classroom and school-setting incidents and mini-case studies re- 
corded and contributed by classroom practitioners throughout the 
country. The incidents presented here actually occurred and reflect 
issues and confrontations experienced b\ »niddle school, junior a. id 
senior high school teachers. These episodes represent a wide 
spectrum of situations from everyday nuisances to critical events 
and involve admir strators, teachers, student teachers, students, 
parents, and guardians. 

^s in chapter 3, each incident includes a general classification, 
background statement, identification of the specific issue or 
problem, and a ^.eries of questions for discussion, followed by 
several possible solutions or r'^^.ictions. Disciplinary incidents are 
common to teachers in all subjp '^s; the incidents included in thii> 
chapter therefore represent happenings in many academic disci- 
plines and fields of study common to most secondary school 
curricula. 

Here, too, it is advisable that the pre-service oi in-service 
teacher carefully revicvv" the mini-case studies and discuss possible 
solutions and reactions with colleagues. There is no necessarily best 
answer or course of action Recommendations outlined in chapter 2 
should also be carefully considered whtu discussing or thinking 
about a particular episode. 

Classroom incidents involving elementary and secondary 
teachers are not necessarily mu^-ually exclusive, i. is therefore 
suggested that secondary teachers carefully review the mini-case 
studies outlined in chapter 3 and that plcmentar> educators review 
those in chapter 4 




PARENT INTERVENES IN CHILD'S SOCIAL LIFE 



'ickgrourd 

Roy and Amy are juniors who have been going steady ror ahnost a year. 
Roy's mother does not v^ant her son to get serious with any particular girl 
because she has big plans for him in the future. When his mother found out 
that Roy and Amy sit next to each other in one of their classe;,, she became 
upset. She called the teacher and asked that the two be separated so that they 
will have as little contact as possible during the class. 

Problem 

A parent who wishes to manage her son's social life asks the teacher to 
intervene. 

Discussion Qiestions 

1. If Roy finds out about his mother's reqir.bf of the teacher, what do you 
suppose his reaction might be? 

2. Should a parent ask a *eicher to interven*' in his or her child's social life? 

3. How might the teacher separ e tne two young pev^ole without causing 
hard feeling ^ 

4 "^^^es the teacher have a greater responsibility to the parent or to the 
jdent? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher can do as the parent suggests. 

2. The teacher can refns--* to do as the 'parent suggest*^. 

3. The teach'^r can toil u ^ students what Roy's mother requested and ask 
them to separate. 

4. The teacher can veil the parent that the two >oung ^>eonIr have caused no 
problem in the cla<^s and that he would rather not disturb matters by 
moving them. 



STUDENT HOOKED ON ^RUCS 



Background 

Lar , a sophomore from a oroken home, has ret^cntly begun taking drugs. 
His fr nds vVe extremely concerned and have tried to talk some sen<ie into him. 
Larry, wh.i has a ^^ir for dramatics, en)0\5 being the center of attention and 
feels this is one wa^ . gain even more attention H s friends spoke \u{h Larry's 
homeroom teacher to sec J she had any suggestions. 

Problem 

\ young man begins popping pilk as a way of gaining, i^. fnci.a.' a'ccntion. 
His behavior m class bct^omes notucably different and his fnc.iib and the tea».her 
becoiTie conccned. 



Discussion Questions 

1. What are some reasons that today's teemgers turn to drugs? 

2. How can peers help students get awa> from the diug scene? 

3. What should teachers do when they realize a student is on drugs? 

4. How do classroom experiences contribute toward driving a stuu^.nt to 
drugs or keeping him/her away from them'^ 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher should talk to Larry and point out the dangers of drug abuse. 

2. The teacher should explain to Larry the concern his friends have. 

3. The teacher should call Larry's guardian and repirt what she knows and 
has observed. 

4. The teacher should turn Larry in to the principal for disciplinary action. 



STUDENTS RESENT NEW TEACHER 



Backgroand 

A n3w teacher, Ms. Rics, is sponsor of the student newspaper. Several mem- 
bers of the previous yea»-'s staff seem to reserl: the new teacher and constantly 
refer to the way things i ed to be run Ms. Rios realizes that her style of teach- 
ing is different from that of the p ^vious ^eacher, but she tries to overlook 
critical comments made by some students. One day, howe\er, she reached the 
breaking point w' cn the editor ran down che hall to get advice fron. the former 
spo.isor rather than checking with her first. 

Problem 

A new teacher finds it d-^icult to replace another weil-iiked, experienced 
teacher. 

D««?cussion Questions 

1. How should new teachers deal with students Aho seem to resent them'* 

2. Just how long can teachers ignore unkind criticism about themsenes^ 

3. How can L<perienced teachers h^'p new teachers get through tht,. first 
year more easily? 

4. Should new teachers expect to hr.vc more discipline p ^olems .han older 
teachers? Why or why not'' 

Possible Solutions 

1. The nev/ teacher should ^alk with the students who seem mo^t resentful 
and tiy to understand them better. 

2. The new teacher should ask the experienced teacher to speak to the stu- 
dents about their unkind remarks and attitude of resentment 

3. The teacher should try to ignore the remarks and try tu gam frhe students' 
loyalty with time and patience 

1. The teacher should c^ismiss the students from the activity because of their 
rudeness. 
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STUDENT TOO AFFECTIONATE WITH TEACHER 



Background 

A middle-aged teacher is worried about the exuberant affection a junio. boy 
shows toward her. He occabionally puts his arm around her or slaps her on the 
back when he sees her. The student comes from a large family where much 
affection is shown, so the teacher feels hesitant about telhng the boy how she 
feels. 

Problem 

A teacher feeb troubled by displays of afi'ection shown her bv a student of 
the opposite sex. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Is it all right for teacher, hug or show other signs of affection toward 
high school students? 

2. How could frequem physical contact between ^udents and teachers cause 
problems? 

3. How can a teacher let a stuient kr ,.K*fully hat he or she doe? not 
like a certain type of behavior^ 

4. How do people use nonverbal co.T^munication to let others know how they 
fecJ? 

Pos^^ible Solutions 

1. The teacher can ask the I y to keep his hands off her and explain why 
she feels ihe way she does. 

2. The teacher can try to evade the student when she sees him approaching. 

3. The teacher can explain that she fi. Is uncomfortable about his huggmg 
her, particularly in front of othe" people 

4. The teacher should ignore wL./ th*? student does and be thankfjl there 
are affectionate students around. 

5. The teacher shoulc hug the student *f he hug<^ her. 



PARENT ASKS TEAciiL.. TO COUNbilL SON 



Background 

Mri>. Williams came to school one a'^ter.VHin fo spenk with her 17-year-old 
son's French teacher. She was very distraught because hi r son has been dating 
a 29-year-old divorcee. Her son has been offered a .chuhir-ihip to a prestigious 
university, but the mo, her is worried that he is being led astray and will not 
continue his education The nicther begged the 'eacher to talk to her son. 

Problem 

A pdi'^nt seeks help from her son's favorite teacher. The parent hopes the 
teacliC. can talk some sen'^e into her son's head. 
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Discussion Questions 

1. Does the teacher have the right to meddle in a student's "affairs"? 

2. Will the mother's attitude toward her son help the situation or hurt it? 
Why? 

3. If the teacher Joes opeak to the student, what s^^uld she say? 
Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher can advice the mother avoid making an issue of the situa- 
tion, as the romance will probably die out on its own eventually. 

2. The teacher can speak with the young man and try to help him avoid 
making a serious mistake. 

3, Tne teacher can tell the student that his mother is worried about him, but 
he is old enough to make his own decisions. 

4, The teacher can refi.r the young m.an to his minister, football coach, or 
other counselor. 



GRANDPARENTS TRY TO RUN TEENAGER'S LIFE 



Background 

Teiry, a senior,, has just turned 18. She ^nd another girl have decided to 
move out of their homes and rent a trailer. Joth girls have part-time jobs so 
that they ^an pay the rent Terry's grandmother, who has taken care of her for 
10 years, tearfully called the teacher, explained the problem, and asked the 
teacher to persuade Terry to return home. 

Problem 

Grandpar*^nts oppe student's leaving home while she is still in high school. 
3ecausc they fear something will happen to the granddaughter, they ask the 
teavher to infc-rvcnc. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Is tl»e gr;?ndmother's reaction a normal one? 

2. What could possibly happen to two girls living alone in a trailci . 
.3. How might che girl's schoolwork be affected? 

4. How should the teacher respond to the grandmother^ 

Possible Solutions 
1- The teacher could have a talk with Turry the next day. 

2. The teacher could try to help the grandmother see Terry's point of view. 

3. The teacher could tcl! the grandmother that she would rather not get 
involved in the problem. 

4. The teacher could call the pc' 
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PARENTAL CRIUCISM OF CLASSROOM 



Background 

Mrs. Kehoe cal ed the sophorrore English teacher to complain that her daugh- 
ter has been upset by an incident in class. A boy in the room frequently uses 
foul language in front of some of the girls. Mrs. Kehoe's daughter feels offended 
and does not know what to do. The teacher has not been aware of the problem 
but piimises to do something about it. Unknown tc the teacher, M. Kehoe 
has also complained to the principal. 

Problem 

Improper language ha^ been used in cla^^ without the te .ch^r's apparent 
knowledge. An irate parent has notified both principal and teacher, although 
the teacher is not aware of the principal's knowledge of the siluatiop. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Is a teacher responsible for everything that goes cn in class? 

2. Should the princip xl have spoken to the teacher? 

3. Why do you think the parent did not tell ♦^'.e teacher she had already 
spcken to the principal? 

4. How should the teacher handle the classroom situation? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher should ask the Kehoe girl for the culprit's name and then 
reprimand him. 

2. The teacher should be more alert to what is happening in class and try to 
prevent further incidents. 

The teacher should ask the principal for help. 



STUDENTS WITH FORCED NOTES NOT PENALIZED 



Background 

In ord^r for a high school student's absence to be excused, a written note 
from home is required. Many stuJtnts write notes and forge their parents' Sig- 
natures and are therefore excused. A teacher seriously doubts the validity of 
one student's excused absence, but it is the principal who handles the absences. 

Problem 

A teacher has reason to doubt the validity of a student's written excuse for 
an absence but doesn'i want to overstep nis bounds 

Discussion Questions 

1. Is this problem the teacher's or the principal's? 

2. Does a feachei have the right to question a student's v/cd? 

3. Will this type of rule obviously be abused by some dis'ionest pers.)r ** 
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Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher should go to the principal, explain his suspicion, and let the 
principal handle the situation. 

2. The teacher should speak with the student and .ry to help him understand 
the possible consequences of lying. 

3 The feache*- should call the student's parents u/d try to ve'-ifv the note. 
4. The t'^achcr should ignore the ^vholo thing because it i^^ not his business. 



OVERPROTECTIVE PARENT CAUSES PROBLEMS FOR SON 



Background 

Joe IS a freshman in Lollege. His mother, who lias never let him out of her 
sight, visited her son's former high school teacher to seek consolation The 
motl-er, crying, told the teacher hou she lalls her bon daily c.nd even duves 100 
miles to visit him at least twice a week She does not understand why the son, 
who "s on a football scholarship, does not seem to appreciate all her concern. 
One other child is at home. 

Problem 

T^e mother of a college freshman cannot let her son go away to be on his own. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Are many mothers hesitant ibout letting children leave "the nest"? Why? 

2. If the mother continues her overprotectivene^^i., what might happt to 
relations with her son? 

3. How might the son help his mother understand how he reels^ 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher can candidl> explain to the mother how her actions are hurting 
the son, rather than helping him 

2. The teacher can try to console the mother and suggest that she leave the 
son alone for awhile 

3. V 'e -^her can h^' ^) the mother but ffer no suggestions. 

4. '^he teacher cap dur^c the subject by asking how the uoman's other 
child and her husband ar^ doing. 



STUDENT UNAPLE TO COMMUNICATE WITH PARENTS 



Background 

Judy is a senior who has just fuurd out she is six weeks pregnant She and 
her boyfriend had origipally planned to be married in July, and it is now May. 
Afraid to tell her parents and not sure what to do, she confided in her teacher. 
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Problem 

A student confides an important matter to her teaeher but does not feel com- 
fortable speaking with her parents. 

Discuss 'on Questions 

1. Should the teacher get involved in a situation of this kind? 

2. What might happen if the student does not confide in her parents? 

3. Should the school provide better family planning nformation and coun- 
seling for students? How? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher should suggest that the s. -dei.t gel .narried immediately or 
have an abortion. 

2. The teache** should try to convince the student to confide in her parents. 

3. The teacher should listen to tlie student but avoid givir'* advice. 

4. The teacher should call the girl's mother and tell her about the problem. 



STUDENT USES AGGRESSIVE BEHAVIOR TO GAIN ATTLNTION 



Background 

Tim is a large and somewhat rowdy junior from a broken home He plays 
the role of tough guy in front of his friends, but his English tea».her hab observed 
that he drops his tough a^t when ^^way from them The Ubt day of school, while 
the teacher was in her office, Tim lit a ^ire in a trash*. a:, uhuh the teacher saw 
him do. 

Problem 

A student with many home problemi- manifebti^ his frustrations through 
aggressive, unacceptable behavior. 

Discussior questions 

1. What are scip ways students with family problems might manifc . their 
inner turmoil? 

2. If a teacher realizes a student's background, should the teacher try to 
overlook certain behavior? 

3. Is an incident such as the one describtJ jn indicator of something seriously 
wrong with the student? Why or -.vhy not? 

?j:>6\h\e Solutions 

1. The teacher should call the student into her office and try to find out what 
IS troubling him, referring him to a counselor, if necessary 

2. The teacher should send the student to the prinnpal's office for punishment. 

3. The teacher should preten^' <^hfi did not see anything and be glad it is the 
last day of school. 

4. The teacher should call the police. 
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PRINCIPAL LISTENS ON INTERCOM 



Background 

The principal has a habit of listening in on classes through the intercom 
system. One day he decided to listen to a history class and became upset when 
he heard students talking. Without really knowing what was going on, he shouted 
at the class to pipe down. The teacher had assigned students to work on group 
projects; therefore they were talking. 

Pro; Jem 

Thj principal rudcl> shouts at a class without knowmg why the students are 
talking. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Should p'incipals listen in on classes with an mtercom system? 

2. If studentb talk in class, should prmcipals be concerned^ 

3. Why do many principals like classrooms that are quiet? 

4. Does silence automatically mean that meanmgful Icrnmg is takmg place? 
3. How do you thmk the teacher felt after the prmcipal shouted over the 

intercom? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher should go to the office, explain what was going on, and ask 
the principal foi an apology. 

2. The teache' should apologize to the ''lass for the principal 

3. The tercher should ask the class to be quieter from now on. 

4. The teacher should calmly tell the principal what the class was doing and 
invite him to come and see for himself. 

5. The teacher should tell the principal to go to hell and take his intercom 
with him! 



PRINCIPAL REPRIMANDS CLASS 



Background 

A student teacher was in charge of the biology class while the supervising 
teacher was in his office. As students were working with their lab partners on 
an expc-iment, the principal walked by the room, heard voues, and entered. 
She demanded absolute quiet and loudly tcM the student teacher to keep ihe 
studenls under better control. The student teacher felt absolutely humiliated. 
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Problem 

The principal intervenes in a class whic' i being supervised by the student 
teacher. 

Discussion Questions 

1. How might the student teacher feel toward administrators after such an 
incident? 

2. How might students react after thi- principal leaves the class? 

3. How might the supervising teacher help the student teacher regain con- 
fidence after sue*-* an episode? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The supervising teacher should go to the principal, pxplain that the class 
was under control, and suggest that the principal apologize ^o the student 
teacher. 

2. The student teacher should go to tl principal and explain what was going 
on in class. 

3. The stuaent teacher should ask his university supervisor to speak to the 
principal about trying not to humiliate student teachers. 

4. The principal should be encouraged by the university supervisor to take 
some classes in personnel supervision and administration. 



PARENTS REFUSE TO FACE REALITY 



Background 

ThirJeen-year-old Nick is having problems with written tests in several uf 
his c'ghth-grade clashes He seems to know the correct answers if permitted 
to respond orally, but he cannot cope with a written test. This, coupled with 
other indications, leads his teachers to believe that sor^c typp of learning or 
perceptual disability might be the cause. They ngrce :hat ne should be tested 
Such testing requires parental approval. 

Problem 

A student's parents cannot accept the hat something might b.- "wrong" 
with their child. Initial contact by a school cour.seiur indicated that the boy's 
mother tended to become very emotional about the questi...^ when it was raised. 
His father, wlio is head of the high school guidance program with a j^ood lepu- 
tation as a counselor, was initially a bit hostile. 

Discussion Questions 

1 How can Nick's teachers convince his parents that a problem does pxist? 

2. If the parents ultimately refuse to recognize the problem, how can the 
teachers work around Nick's disability? 

3. What can be done to help Nick on a long-range basis? 
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Possible Solutions 

1. Teachers bhould not force the situation or make wnvcs! Nick ib his pa;cnts' 
child. 

2. Teachers should ask the counselor to arrange a meeting with Nick's 
parents to discuss hi^ poor performance on tests. Perhaps the parents can 
be convinced that the problem exists. 

3. Teachers should allow Nick to take all tests orally and put a note in his 
file to futuie teachers. 

4. Teachers should insist on testing Nick, even it means going to covrt 
to accomplish that end. Nick's future depends upon cf^e^tive treatment. 

5. Teachers should visit the home and pleau with the parents to get Nick 
the help he needs. 



STUDFNT ACTS BELLIGERENTLY TOWARD TEACHER 



Background 

Susan and Eva sit toward the back of the room in English class. Scholastically 
they aic average students Recently the> haw begun whimpering back and forth, 
and the teacher has a.sked them to be quiet numerous iimes. One particular day, 
the teacher lost patience and an^.niy told them to pay attention to the lesson. 
Susan ma^e an ugly face, slammed her book shut, and -at belligerently at her 
desk, glaring at the teacher. 

Problem 

The teacher has become angry with the bchaviur <>i twu stjdents, and the 
situation has reached a showdown. 

Discussion Questions 

1. What mal;es teachers blow up at some things and not at others^ 
2 If a teacher feels him/hersclf becomm^; angry, what should hc/'she do? 

3. How might teachers cause students to act belligerently? 

4. Are there occasions when a teacher should show anger? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher should try to calm down oefore doing «»nvthing. 

2. The students should be sent to a pLice of isolation for the rest ot the class 
period. Later the teacher should speak with them about tiitir behavior. 

3. Susan should be punished immediately. 

4. The teacher should separate the girls until their behavior improves. 
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STUDENT CHEWS TOBACCO IN CLASS 



Background 

Jim, who feels the teacher puks on him loo minh, brou^lit chewing tobacco 
to class one day. The school hns a rule against smoking, but not against chewing 
tobacco. Jim sat in class with the tobacco in his mouth, and thr teacher was not 
sure about what to do. He did nc:t think tobacco chewing u c!a*»5 'vas appro- 
priate behavior but hesitated to <riticize the student. The boy's father was in 
the hospital and the teacher thought the boy wa,^ perhaps che\\ing the tobacco 
to help him relax. 

Problem 

The teacher di*-!ikes whaf a student is doing but hesitates to tell him so be- 
cause he realizes the student feels he is picked on too much. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Should chewing tobac:o be categorized with smoking^ 

2. How could the teacher tactfully discourage the sUidcnt from chewing 
tobacco in class? 

3. If behavior is not specifically prohibited b> school poIic>, should a student 
be punished? 

4. How can constant criticism da rna^,c a child's self -concept? 
Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher could ask Jim to spit out the *obacco before comtnt', to class. 

2. The teacher could report Inn to the principal or counse.v.: 

3. The teacher could ignore J mi's tobacco chew..ig 

4. The ^acher could sv,v»gest that a rule prohibiting *oba co cliewmg in school 
be aJjcd to the school regulations. 



STUDENT LEAVES ROOM WITHOUT PERMISSION 



Background 

It was the last period of the dav he season'*- fn^l snow began to fall, and 
Paul, a lively tenth gr«ider, jumped from his scat and ran out the door to i^ok 
at the snow. The leacher, with her btuk to the ciass, was v\riting on the board 
and did not see Paul when he ran out of the room The principal, however, 
spotted him and asked what he was doing out of class 

Problem 

A student is caught ort of i' .^s without the teavhcr's permission. 
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Discussion Questions 

1. Is it r'^ssible for the teac^^cr always to know where each student is? 

2. Should »he teacher h<* reprimanded by the principal for a student's being 
out of class? 

3. Should the student be punished for leaving without permission? 

4. What could the teacher have doac i>o that the whole class might have been 
able to look at the snow? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The priricipal and the teacher cculd reprimand Paul for leaving the room 
without peimission. 

2. The teacher could defend Paul's action by explaining that he did it because 
it was an unusual day. 

3. The principal could ask the teocher to keep a closer watch on studei ts at 
all times. 

4. The principal could ask Paul to return Quietly to his room anc' get per- 
mission next time he wanted to leave. 



STUDENTS SMOKING IN RESTROOM 



Background 

Two students asked to be excused to go to the restroom. The teacher gave 
permission but became worried when they did not return within ten minutes. 
The teacher suspected the students might be smoking in the restroom, which is 
against the rule, so she went to check. The restroom was filled with smoke, but 
the girls were no^ actually seen smoking. Th / were, however, the on\ two 
girls in the restroom when the teacher entered. 

Problem 

Two students are found in a smoke-filled rest ^ , but y are not OLtually 
seen smoking. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Should the teacher realiy wony about students who smoke? Is smoking 
something that most young people try at some time or another? 

2. Should schocls provide smoking areas for high school students^ Why Or 
why not? 

3. What should be done with student*; caught smoking illegally^ 
Possible Solutions 

1. The tenthef can refuse to give the students further restroom passes. 

2. The teacher can warn students about smoking m restrooms. 

3. The teacher can toll students tha. from now on they will be allowed only 
five minutes in the restroom. 

4. The teacher can check ,titdents' breath and send them to the principal 
there is a sign of smoke 
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STUDENTS FROM ANOTHER CLASS CAUSE DISRUPTION 



Background 

The audiovisual equipment is kept in the room next to the science class. Each 
period two or three students are usually assigned to work unsupervised ir* the 
room. At times students will poke their heads in the doorway of the science 
class or stand at the window and make faces. Mr. Moore, the science teache., 
has asked the students to keep away from his room, but f;om time to time one 
appears at the door, thus creating a disturbance. 

Problem 

Students from anoth^ assroom occasionally disturb the class next door. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Should high school students be left unsupervised for long periods of time? 

2. If a student is considered responsible, should he/she be allowed to work 
independently with little or no teacher supervision? 

3. What might happen if two or more students are left daily with minimum 
teacher supervision? 

4. If a teacher notices another teacher's ^tudent(s) misbehaving, what should 
he do? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher should speak to the principal or guidance counselor about 
better supervision of the students. 

2. The teacher should talk sterniy with the students about the impor^aiKe of 
acting in a more responsible manner. 

3 T'he teacher should have the students stay after school as punishment for 
disturbing his class. 

4. The teacher should invite the students to join his class until they can 
return to the audiovisual room and act properly. 



STUDENTS UNCOOPERATI\E WITH STUDENT TEACHER 



Background 

The tenth-grade English class has a student teacher, Mr Miller. Throe class 
members, who have decided thev do nut like him, complained to the regular 
teacher. They asked if they might do ^pc^ . work in the library or some other 
place lo avoid remaining in the class. These students are among the brightest 
in the class and have never given the supervising t' acher any trouble previously. 

Probl ai 

Students ask to be excused from a class being taught by a student teacher. 
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Discussion Queslions 

1. What are s me problems a student teacher might encounter in the class- 
room? 

2. Is it ethical for a teacher to discuss another teacher with students? 

3. How can the supervising teacher help prepare students for a student 
teacher? 

4. What should a teacher do if a student come- to her, hirr. with a complaint 
about another teacher? 

Possible Sohitions 

1. The teachf r can give the students an independent project because they 
are goor? students. 

2. The teacher can explain to the students thai part of life ;s learnin to get 
along A'ith all sorts of people, so they must remain in the classroom. 

3. The teacher can speak with the student tr ler ubout the problem and 
see what he suggests. 



STUDENT INJURED WHILE IN CLASS 



Background 

Two students began scuffling uith cct^h other between classes. When the bell 
rang, they went to their seats uhuh happened to be next to each other. One 
student knocked a book off the other's clesk, and the latter stabbed him in the 
arm with a pencil. The skin was punctured and slight bleeding occurred. 

Problem 

A student injures a classmate w.th a pencil in the classroom. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Can a teacher be sued for an injury occu ,ing in the clas oom? 
2 W^ould a teacher be considered negligent in .;Ji a situation? 
3. Why can teaching somct'nvs be a hazardous occupation? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher should Sv:nd the injured bo\ to the off..e to have his wounJ 
cleaned 

2. T'he student who stabbed lus classmat -houla be sent to the principal 
for disciplinary actions. 

The teacher sl.-nld reprimand both bovs for scuffling in class. 

4 The injured boy's partnts sh )uld be notifie'^ immediately about the acci- 
dent so that they can iCConvAwrd action. 

5. The teacher hould put a bandage on Ine wound and forget about the 
incident Boys will be boys! 
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STUDENT'S PARENTS CONSTANTLY CHECKING IT ON HER 



Background 

Susie is an onI> child whose parents are concerned about her progress in 
school and frequently drop by to her teachers, busie usually makes the 

^onor roll, so her parents really do 1 have reason to worry about her grades. 
Susie confided in one of her teachers tnat „he teek embarrai^sed ea*-h time one 
of her parents walks into a class to - peak with the teacher, because her class- 
mates tease her. 

Problem 

A student is embarrassed bc^au^e her parents frequently drop by school to 
check on her progress. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Do you think that most teachers would welcome more parent liiterest and 
involvement in school? 

2. Should teachers discuss a child's progress m front of the child ^ 

3. How might many adol«.cent' feel about their parents visitmg their cl iss 
rooms? 

4. Why do elementary schco! chddr-^n seem tj en|o\ paiental visits to school 
more than seconc^ary school chii on^ 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher can tell Susie to be thankful that her parents care enoui^Ii 
about her to visit the ''chool. 

2, The teacher can ^peak kindl\ to Susie'r. parents and ask them to visit 
after school so as not to embarrass the h* J in front of her peers. 

3 The teacher can a^k the guidaive coun^-clrr to encourage the parens to 
visit the guidance uHiCO rather th.m the classroom du^^ing the school day 



STUDENT : MBARRASbED IN CLASS 



Background 

Diane is a sophomore who is very goci in Spanish. She does not like to 
answer or read aloud, hov\evcr, ^ccause she dues not want ilassmates to think 
she IS showing off She asked the tCdther not to call om her in class because 
she does not want others to thiok she a "brain " 

Problem 

A student, who war^ts lo keep elassmates from knowing Iiow smart she is, begs 
the teacher not to call on her 
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Disoission Questions 

1. What might be the reasons for Diane's acting in this manner? 

2. How can teachers help students feel more at ease in a classroom? 

3. How can independent study projects benefit a student like Diane? 

4- Do you think that students know how intelligent their classmates are? 
Do they care? 

Possible Solutions 

1- The teachtr can let Diane work on an independent :,tudy projert. 

2. The teacher can re^^pect Diane's wishes and try not to embarrass her. 

3, The teacher can explain to Piane that it is important to re«^ ■)Ond trally in 
a foreign langu^^ge, and she will be penalized if she refuses. 

4- The teacher can tell Diane that she is onl> making the situation worse by 
trying to remain inconspicuous. 



PARE\TS IGNORE NOTES SENT HOME 



Background 

Scc'tt i" eleventh grader who is a frequent source of disturbance in civics 
Wass. He i.^'gets materials, does not study properl>, and talks a lot without per- 
mission during class. The teacher has sent t;\o KOtes hom^i to his family recently 
asking for their cooperation in speaking with Scotl. However, ScOtt continues 
his uncooperative behavior and seems obi viols of the teacher's concern. 

Problem 

The parents of a troublesome student seem to ignore teaiher's appeals 
for help with their son 

Discussion Questions 

1. How can teach^?rs get parents more invoked with their children's school- 
work? 

2. What might Scott's behavior indicate about his home hfe? 

3. How should te^che expect to handle large r^-'sses with several problem 
children ^uch a* Scot'" 

4. What might the leacher do to make the class .e interesting fo^ Stott? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The t^iche. cculd make a home visit to ak with Scott's parentc. 

2. The te cher should threaten to send Sc > the principal if he continues 
misbehaving in class. 

3. Tiie teacher should refer Scott to the guidance counselor. 

4. The leacuer should try to challenge Scott by giving him m^^'anrngful asbign- 
monts. 

5. The teacher should counsel Scott in an effort to help him improve in 
attitude and study Sits. 
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TEACHER LOCKED OUT OF CLASS BY STUDENTS 



Background 

Ms. Reed teaches sophomore English During the ten-minuie break between 
cl^cQes^ Ms. Reed went to the office on a brief errand. It was springtime and 
ev^ /jne wsj feeling m a chc ful mood. When she returned hom the office, 
Ms. Reed found that her studer had locked her ut of the roon:). 

Problem 

A teacher is locked out of the classroom as a ; :>ke and is not certain how to 
react to the situation. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Do teachers occasionally need to ignore practical jokes? Why cr why not? 

2. ' hould teachers expect -occasional pranks to be played on them? 

3. /Vhy do teachers need to have a good sense of humor? 

4 Why are some teachers victims of pranks more freque.itly than others? 

Possible Soluti-ns 

1. "' he teacl^er sSould walk down the corr dor praying ttiat the students will 
o^en the door before she returns 

2. The teacher sho^^ld beat on the door and threaten to punish every student. 

3. The teacner should laugb at the joke and then politely ask the students 
to open the door. 

4. The teacher should threaten to get the princip*.! if they do not open the 
door at once. 



STUDENT TALKS TOO MUCH IN CLASS 



Background 

Mary is a senior who loves to chatter »vith her frienJ? any time she gets a 
chance She is a pleasant g rl and an average ^iudent. hci habit of talking to 
friends during class has become annoying to the teacher, who ha. tried to ignore 
Mary'i. talking At tunes Mr Tayloi has stopped what he was do.ng lo scowl 
at Mary. At such times Mary quiets down 

Problen. 

A btudent ta.' a great deal m class with friends and is annoying the teacher. 

Discussion Questic^ 

1 Mow can teac' ,s qui^^ students djwn or keep them from talking? 

2. Why might Mary talk so much in ciass^ 

3. vVhat mighi the teacher get Mary to do in order to keep h^r occupied^ 

4. What activities mit^ht a teacher euvu^rage to provide students an oppor- 
tunity to talk with classmates? 
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Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher should try to make class more incLresting so students won't 
have to ^^Ik with frienus all the time. 

2. The teacher should talk to Mary privately and ask her to be more con- 
siderate of others. 

3. The teacher should make her wi.te "I will be quiet in class" 200 times. 

4. The teacher should send Mary out of tho room until she can behave 
properly. 



STUDENTS GAMBLE WITH LUNCH MONEY 



BacKground 

Ronnie and Eddie arc eij^hth grader:? who come from a very low economic 
background. The teaLhcr noticed that the tVvO bo) s are playing cards and 
gambling thei. nch money each da> before '■^^.hool. The parents of both boys 
are quite religious and would be ^ost upset if they realized what th^-ir children 
were doing. The teacher spoke to the boy^ one day abuut the gambling, but they 
contmue to do it when th '\ think the teacher is not looking 

ProbiMn 

Tw.^ ^oys with a limi 1 inLome are gambling with their lunch money each 
day. Because the ganibhn^i AUrb before school, the teacher is not certain what 
position to take. 

Discussion Questions 

1- Should teacher^ be Lonceint.l with the conduct of :,tudents before and 
after school? 

2. What type of thmgs can children leain from plaving cards? 

3. Is the boys' us^^ of their moriey really any of the teacher's business? 

4. Should children be allowed to make a certain number of mistakcb so that 
they may learn from evpericnc^? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher should speak privately vvth the bovs about their habit. 

2. The teacher should noMfy the pnrvnN and let them handle the situation. 

3. The teacher should collect the ludcnts' cards and lunch money each day 
and hold them urt:l nerdea. 

4. The teacher should fmd some way !o ci»suphne th. boys for their behavior. 




AFTER-SCHOOL JOB CAUSES IN-SQIOOL PROBLEMS 



Background 

Jeff is a senior who has recently trken on an evening job to pay for a car. 
He works from 4-11 p.m. and at times works extra hours. He frequently falls 
asleep in class and generally appears tired and rundown. His parents are not 
particularly happy about his working so many h< u::>, and his teaLlar has spoken 
to him several times about being sleepy in class. 

Problem 

A student's after-school job is affecting his schoolwork and health in a nega- 
tiv^e way. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Should there be a limitaticn on the number of hours students can work 
after schooP 

2. Should high school .students be lequired to maintain lertam acadeni'c 
standards if working after school^ 

3. Should parents discourage srudentb from working on weekni>,ht5^ 

4. If a student is obviously v«ry sleepy or tired in class, should he be allowed 
to sleep in class^ 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher should call Jeff s parents and rCLommend that he quit his job 
or work fewer hours irich week. 

2. The teacher shr aid spea' with Jeff again and warn him that he needs to 
stay awake in class or else! 

3. The teacher should fail Jeff and \0 him learn the hard way 

4. The teacher should send Jeff to the school health clinic so that he can 
get more sleep without disturbing the class. 



STUDENT LIES TO TEACHEk 



Background 

Jack IS a scvtnth giader who lame to schoul one day with Hu hand badly in- 
jured and bandaged When the teacher asked h.m w'na^ happorud, Jsuk replied 
that he caught it in an elevator and h.^.d to havt stitches The teacher lak^r over- 
head the boy telhp,, one of his friends that he c it while trying to steal a stop 
sign. The teacher Vv-as puzzled by the inconsistency of th ^ 'Atones 

Problem 

A student t'^'ls h.s teaJier one thing und his fn^ nds something eUe, The 
ceacher does no^ l^now wha^ ' '» bchevc 
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Discussion Questions 

1. What should a teacher do if she/he finds a student lying? 

2 Might Jack have reason not to f-Il the teacher about the stop sign? 

3. Why might Jack have told two dirferent stories? 

4. Is it really important that the teacher know what truly happened? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher should confront Juck with th.. situation and ask him to tell the 
truth. 

2 The teacher should not worry aboi.L the problem since it \us discovered by 
eavesdropping. 

3. The teacher should call Jack's family to see .nat rea. y happened. 

4. The teacher should talk to Jack about lying. 



STUDENT NEEDS REASSURANCE 



Background 

Ken is a sophomore from a broken home who live; with his mother who 
works Ken is shy around JassmatCb but has the irritating habit of raising his 
hand and asking numerous questions ever\ da\. Some of the questions seem so 
trivial that classmate^ frequently laugh at him. Ken makes good grades but 
appears to need a great deal of reassurance about his s».hooIvvork. 

Problem 

A slud<-nt who is obviously intelligent and gets good grades finds it necessary 
to continuously a^k questions. The teai^her feels the boy must have a -eason for 
feeling insecure. 

Discussion Questions 

1. When a student continuously asks questions jn class, what might this 
indicate? 

2. How can a teacher rrassure a child who appa»-ently needs continual 
reassurance? 

3. What should a teacher do when classmates make fun of another child' 

4. Should a teacher try to ignore questions that appear irrelevant or trivial? 
Is any question ever irrelevant? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher should make an honest effort to answer all Ken's questions. 

2. The teacher -.nould -netimeG ignore Ken's hand when he raises it to ask 
a question. 

3. The teacher should talk with Knn's mother to see if there is a major prob- 
lem at home. 

4. The teacher should talk to Ken privately, explain that some of his questions 
are consideicd f'oolish by his classmates, and suggest that he think before 
he raises his hand. 
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STUDENT COMES 10 CLASS DRUNK 



Background 

Tony is a senior who enjoys partying on weekend? He is not very well liked 
by most teachers but has developed good rapport witr» his English teacher. One 
morning Tony came t English class obviously under the influence of alcoiiol. 
He grinned sheepisF the teacher and went quietly to his seat. He caused no 
trouble, but his cla^ •ere immediately ? ^re of his condition. The teacher 

knew if she reported him that he would be suspended. 

Problem 

A student comes to class diunk. What should the teacher do? 

Discussion Questions 

1. If the teacher has developed good rapport with a student who needs en- 
couragement and support, should the teacher overlook cei^ain deficiencies 
the student might have? 

2. If a student breaks a school rule, should the teacher always difcipliae the 
student? 

3. Which is more important, rules or people^ 

4. How can a teacher let a student know tnat he/she disappru\es of the action, 
not the person? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher should ask Tony to leav? the room. 

2. The teacher should take Tony to the pnncipt.rs office for discipline. 

3. The teacher should ask Tony to sit in her office and do his work there. 

4. The teacher should pretend not to notKC Tony's Lcndition and try to carry 
on the class in a normal marner. 



STUDENT OFFERS TEACHER STOLEN GOODS 



E -'kground 

Tom is a junior from a low Sv^ciocLOnomic background He lives with 'lis 
mother but visits hii> father on weekends When he visits his father, thry usually 
do some drinking. Tom frequently gets into trouL.e at school One Monday 
morning, he approached the teacher and asked if he would like to buy some pack- 
aged meat at a ridiculously low price. The teaiher suspected Tom of selling 
stole^ goods when he refused to reveal the source of the meat. Tom also asked 
the teach^'r to keep quiet about the offer. 

Problem 

A teacher suspects n student of trying to sell stulen goods but has no actual 
pro ^f. 
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Discussion Questions 

1. If a teacher suspects a student of trying lo sell stolen <^oods but has no 
actual proof, what should he/she do? 

2. Should a teacher buy things from students if the lUrv ^re not school- 
sponsored? 

3. What might happen if the teacher buys the meat? 

4. Hov. might an honest student feel if th« teacher he trus.^ accuses him of a 
dishonest act which he did rot commit? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher should buy the raeat and a ' no fui.her questions. 

2. The teacher should think of an excuse net to bry the meat. 

3. The teacher should continue to quiz Tom in an effort to find out whether 
or not the meat js from a reh^^b'? source 

4. The teacher should tell Tom that something is "tainted." 



IRREGUL\R SCHOOL ATTENDANCE CAUSES PROBLEMS 



Background 

Philip is a sophomore with very irregular s*.hooI attendan<.c. He is freq tiy 
absent on Fridays and Mondays but brings notes from his mother saying he was 
sick. The teacher <iUspcLts the student of forging his n.other's signature. One 
Friday while driving to school, the teacher saw Philip hitchhiking toward another 
town. When he failed to attend class that d^y, the teacher was determir?d to do 
something about the note she bchcvcd Phihp would b 'ig when he returned. 

Problem 

A teacher feels that some action should be taken toward a student who is sus- 
pected of playing hooky and later forging excuse notes. 

Discussion Questions 

J. How tan absenteeisr.i affect school v\ork^ 

2 When should a teat her become concerned about absenteeism? 

3. What should the teadier have done when she saw the student hitchhiking? 

4. How dt) parents sometimes contribute lo the truancv and dcl'nqu^ of 
their children? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher should report the situation to the princ pal immediately. 
2 The teacher should tall the parents to see if they know where Phihp is <>l\ 
school days. 

3. The teacher should wail until Philip comes tu s-.hool and then confront him. 
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STUDENT EMBARRASSES TEACHER IN CAFETERIA 



Background 

Mr. Ross was in the cafeteria line wailing to be sc ved. A few feet ahead he 
noticed a student cutting the line, \\hi<.h is against bcl. ol rules. He did not know 
ihf* student and did not want to make a big issue of t' i stud'^nt's cutting, so he 
decided to speak to him a^ter he went through the line 'Vhen passed the boy 
with his tray, Mr. Ross motioned to him and asked \\ / he cut hne. Without 
speaking, the student picked up his bowl of Ke crea*. ..nd shoved it in Mr. 
Ross's face! 

P; oMem 

A teacher who tries to he tactful about rLininding a student of an infraction 
of » school rule receives a bowl of Kt ^ream in the face while numerous 
students and teachers are observing. 

Discussion Questiop*- 

1. What should the teacher do --^ow^ 

2. What would your reaction be if someone shoved a bowl of kc ^ream in 
your face? 

3. Should the leather tr\ to help the student ' -avc fa^c" or should Mr. Ross 
get back at him m some way-* 

4. What might hap iM'n if the teacher started S(..eaming at the student? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher should shove the bowl in th student's fate. 

2. The teacher should try to aa as nun*.halantly as possible and ask to s^e the 
student privately after lunch. 

3. The teacher should laugh and aa as if the whole incident were big joke. 

4. The tcache-- 1 rcpumand the student iighl theic in iront of everyone. 



PARE.,T'S DCATH AFFCCTS STUDL\*T 



Background 

Bob is a senior who an exi. o^'c nt aiadeniu attcndaiuc record. His 

father died suddenly from <i heart attack 6o)^ was ab->ent two da>s, returned to 
School, and in the following w^cks necmed to have given up tr>^ing. The teacher 
as wpII as Bob's classmates noticed the change in Bcjb's attitude and are l on- 
ce rncd about his welfare His girlfriend has tried to cheer hi n cip as best she can. 

Problem 

A fme student whose father recently died has a diffi' ult tir getting back into 
to the swing of things. He seems to have lost all mtere t .n sch-./ol. 
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Discussion Questions 

1. How can teachers help prepare sludc*its (or death? 

2. How should teachers treat children a^ er a parent dies? 

3. How can classmates help other si . dents with tragedies such as death? 

4 What type of classroom activilics mighi encourage or (challenge a stucent 
like bob? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher should spend as mui.h time as possible tr>ing to counsel Bob. 

2. The teacher should call Bob's mother to >ee if she is aware of the situation. 

3. The teacher should ask classmates to try to help Bob, 

4. The teacher should give Bob higher grade", thon he dcscives and hope that 
he will soon be back to his old self again. 



STUDENT'S LACK OF HYGIENE DISTURBS CLASS 



Background 

Willie is a tenth grader from d very low soooeLonomiL background. He is 
currently living with an aunt and works after school to support himself. Willie's 
hody has a very strong, disagreeable odor whah disturbs the class. Several 
students have approa^^hcd the Icachci to complain about WMlie. Unkind com- 
ments have also been made .ibout him during class 

Problem 

How can a teacher t.vJfully tell ^ student that he or she smells bnd? 

Discussion Questions 

1 Should health r.nd phvsK.il rduwition tcuhers br parhculorly concerned 
about problems of hygiene, or should oil teachers b? concerned? 

2. Wb.1t can teaJiers Jo to hel^ children from depn ;ed l^omcs with personal 
hygiene? 

3 Should schools provide shov\er faultt.cs before and after s;.hool for stu- 
dents who do not h.ive them at home? 
4. How can students cn(.ouragc their friends to maint.iin proper hygiene? 

Possible Solutions 

1 The teacher should speak p:ivately to Willie about his odor 

2. The iCcKher should ask .mother bov to speak to Willie. 

3 The teacher shmild ♦alk to the class in ge.K-ral about proper hygiene. 

4. The teacher should ask an athletic roach to talk to the \uung man. 
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STUDENT LACKS MOTIVATION 



Background 

Sam is a ninth grndcr who gets st might F's on hi*^ report (.ard bcwiusc he 
makes no effort to cooperate in any of his tii-^bes. A bright young man, lie is 
completely turned off by school and uants tJ quit si^hool when he is 16. He 
would like to take a shop cour* m auto mei^hanics, but freshmen and sopho- 
mores are not peimitted to do so. His parents are aware of the situation but do 
little more than nag at home. 

Problem 

A student, completely turned off by si^hool, sits doi^ilely in (.1 s ea<.h day, 
causing no discipline problems as such, but worrying tlie teai^her grratK- 

Discussion Questions 

1. What can teachers do to "turn on" students to learning^ 

2. Should fresnmen and sophomores be permitted to lake vo».i>in. nal uuirses? 

3. How might Sam's i^ttitude affect others in the class'' 

4. How does the home rn /ironnient affe<.t a student's attitude toward si^hool^ 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher could appeal lo tlie guidan<.e counselor for help 

2. The teacher could see if an exception ^hl be n\»/ • so that Sam tould 
get into the vocational program. 

3. The teacher could speak with Sam i^nd his parents to see v iiat the\ suggest. 

4. The teacher should let Sam work itn an independent proje^.t of his own 
choosing in an effort to arouse his interest in somell 



RING? EADER DISRUPTS CLASS 



Background 

Nam. is repeating sevemii grade after being held ba^-k buausf of low grades. 
She is Ciite and very popular among her peers and has beuime the iingieader 
of tlie class. Whenever she does anything in ilass, Iier folIoiMrs do tlie same, no 
matter how mii<.h thc\ disrupt the class She is <.onstantI\ doii»g ,onu thing to 
disrupt, whkh makes learning \erN diffuull fur those aLo are nut mtinbers of 
her clique. 

Problem 

An older student, who has become the ringleadci uf the (.la-.^, appartnt'v needs 
5omc special attention 
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Discussion Questions 

1. How Can Nancy be kept from constantly disrupting the class? 

2. When jhiidren like to show off and cause trouble, what might be indicated 
about their person* iity? 

3. Is there a way that the teacher might chuanel Nanc>'s leadership abilities 
in a positive direction? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher should try not to pay special attention to Nancy because it 
might encourage her to continue acting in a disruptive manner. 

2. Nancy should not be placed in any leadership positions. 

3. Nancy's clique should b^ ^tparated whenever there is a group a~t!vity. 

4. Nancy should be given a poSiMon of responsibility m the class and encour- 
aged to set a good example for h<?r classmates. 



STUDENT ABUSED AT HOME 



Background 

Tina, a ninth-grade student who is a slow learner, has severe scars from burns 
received when she was younger. The physical scars have also left mental scars. 
The girl, who is very self-conscious in a group, toid the teacher one day she 
would not be able to participate m the day's activitic vVhen asked why, she 
showed the teacher her legs which were red and badly bruised. She reported 
that her stepfather had beaten her the night before. 

Pioblem 

A student, who feels self-conscious and inftrior around her pee-s, come«= to 
the 'e. cher with signs of child abuse. 

Discussion Questions 

1. How can a teacher help ';uch a child feci a part of the class^ 

2. If the story of '•he stepfather's beating is true, what should the teacher do? 

3. Does your community have progiams that work v ith abusive parents? 

Possible Solutions 

1 The teacher should try as much as possible to help Tma feel loved and 
accepted. 

2. The teacher can give Tina responsibilities, such as being captain of a team, 
to help build her self-concept. 

3. The teacher should report the suspected child abuse to the guidance 
counselor. 
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INTROVERT AVOIDS GROUP OR SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 



Background 

Max is an orphan. He and a younger brother left an orphanage in another 
state at an early age and now live in a foster home. At fourtten Max is highly 
introverted and does not care to participate in social functions or activities that 
deal with the public. He partu.ipates in ph\sical education classes, though in a 
somewhat standoffish manner. 

Problem 

A student is very introverted and needs to be encouraged to mix more with 
others. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Should teachers respect a student's right to remain i loner? 

2. Is Max's behavior typical of that of many foster children? 

3. How might a teacher encourage a withdrawn child to participate in group 
activities? 

Possible Solutions 

1. Max should be exposed to more group experiences. 

2. Max should be taken to public places so that he will begin to feel more 
comfortable there. 

3. The teacher should pay special attention to Max so that he will fee! some- 
one cares about him. 

4. The teacher should respect Max's right to privacy and let him work alone 
when he wants to do so. 



PARENTS WANT SON TO QUIT SCHOOL 



Background 

Albert i^, a seventeen-\ ear-old nmth-grade student from a middie-ciasb family. 
He is a poor student who has failed more than once. Hi'- parents want him to 
quit school because of his age and because they think ne is waiting his time. 
Albert chooses to remain in school but does nor try very hard to learn or to make 
passing grades. 

Problem 

A student'b parents want him to quit i^chool, but the student wishes to remain. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Why do you thmk Albert wishes to remain in school? 

2. Will he benefit from remaining in school? 

3. W^hat could be done to stimulate his interest? 

4. Why do you think his parents favor his leaving school? 
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Possible Solutions 

1. Albert could do as his parents wish. 

2. Albert could try to enroll in vocational school. 

3. Albert could ask his teacher to speak with his parents and tr> to convince 
them to let him remain in school. 



STUDENT WITH LEUKEMIA NEEDS SPECIAL HELP 



Background 

Joey is an eighth-grade student who has leukema. He has been involved in the 
Irlermediate band program. Joey's condition '.las worsened lecently. He has lost 
much of his hair pnd wears a cap most of the time. Joey is absent from class 
often; when he does attend, he shows little interest. 

Problem 

A student needs to be included in class activities as much as possiMe, without 
calling attention to his physical condition. 

Discussion Questions 

1- How can Joey be included more in class activities without calling attention 
to his illness? 

2. Do you think frequent absences will affect Joey's progress in the class? 

3. What might cause Joey's lack of interest in the band class? 

4. What might a teacher do to make a class enjoyable for a student in this 
circumstance? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher should not worry about Joey's lack of interest, as it is probably 
a result of his sickness. 

2. The teacher should make Joey feel welcome when he comes to class. 

3. Joey should be encouraged and LomplimenfpJ whenever he seem? to show 
interest in class activities. 



STUDENT LACKS MOTIVATION 



Background 

Sixteen-year-old Jose is ir ninth grade. He comes from a family of five children 
where both parents work, the father as a truck driver and the mother as a 
beautician. Jose was given a battery of three tests a year agao — the WI5C re- 
vised, the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, and the PIAT. The latter indicated 
that all academic scores were at least four years below Jose's present grade level. 
One factor noted by two diagnosticians is that Josd lack*; motivation. He is 
intensely interested in motorcycles, however, and is very mechanically inclined. 
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Problem 

A student seems to lack motivation in academic su'^jects but has a good apti- 
tude for mechanical subjects. 

Discussion Questions 

1. How might Jose's mechanical abilities and interests be cultivated? 

2. How can a good vocati >nal progrr.m help a student like Jose? 

3. Can teachers motivate a student, or does motivation come from within? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher should speak to the guidance counselor about placing Jose 
in a vocational training program. 

2. The teacher should let Jose work on individualized study projects relating 
to mechanics. 

3. The teacher should give up on Jose and concentrate on students with better 
motivation and attitudes. 



STUDENT DISLIKED BY PEERS 



Background 

Anne ^ a ninth-grade student who has always made low grades and demon- 
strated a poor attitude in most subject areas. She comes from a broken home in 
a lower income bracket. She hac a few older brothers and a sister, all of whom 
have quit school and left home at an early age. Anne is completely alienated 
from hex peers. Although she participates in class, she does not talk with any 
other students. 

Problem 

A students isolation tends to make her attitude more bitter, and other stu- 
dents tend to resent her. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Why does Anne isolate herself from her peers? 

2. Why might Anne's classmates dislike her? 

3. How might the teacher cnc^ irage Anne to continue in school? 

4. How might classmates help Anne in school? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher should encourage Anne to talk with classmates in an effort to 
gain their friendship. 

2. Anne should be encouraged in her schoolwork by her teacher. 

3. The teacher should speak with Anne privately and try to help her look 
at herself and the problcna she is creating. 

4. The teacher should not worry about Anne since she will probably drop 
out of school soon anyway. 
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STUDENT HAS GRAMMAR PROBLEM 



Background 

Joseph is a bright student with a pleasant personahty who has led an exciting 
life. His family ha5 traveled throughout the world as a result of his father's mili- 
tary career. Because of frequent moves, Joseph has fallen behind in English 
grammar. Even though he wants to learn, he seems to get further behind each 
day. His parents are concerned and willing to cooperate. 

Problem 

Because a student has changed schools frequently, he has fallen behind in 
English grammar. 

Discussion Questions 

1. How might a student fall behind when changing from school to school? 

2. Is it too late for Joseph to catch up and learn grammar? 

3. V\^at might be the best way to help Joseph catch up with his school work? 

4. What are some advantages of moving throughout the world as a child? 

Possible Solutions 

1. A tutor should be hir^d to help Joseph with his work. 

2. The parents should be encouraged to help Joseph at home as much as 
possible. 

3. The teacher should spend extra time helping Joseph before and after school. 

4. A student with good grades m English should be encouraged to help 
Joseph during study hall and in English class. 



ABI SED STUDENT PUNISHED FOR TRUANCY 



Background 

VVilma, a seventeen-year-old from a low socioeconomic background, is an 
average student who has never created any problems in school. One day she ran 
away from home, was caught by fhe police, and was returned to her mother and 
stepfather. Since she was absr from school for two days with no valid excuse, 
she was suspended for three days upon her return to the high school. Two of 
her friends, who confided in the teacher, said that VVilma ran away because her 
stepfather tried to rape her. 

Problem 

A student is punished by the school system for doing something to protect 
herself from sexual abuse by her stepfather. 




Discussion Questions 

1. Are students frequently treated unjustly by school authorities, or is this 
merely an isolated case? 

2. Are there alternatives to suspension? 

3. What should a teacher do if he/she suspects child abuse? 

4. What can a teacher do for a student in such circumstances? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher can confide in the principal so that Wilma's suspension can hp 

struck from the record. 
2 The teacher can report the suspected child abuse case to the proper 

authorities. 



STUDENT'S FAMILY GOING THROUGH DIVORCE 



Background 

Don, an eleventh grader, has been very quiet and withdrawn recently, e fails 
to do his work and does not act as he normally did. When questioned by his 
teacher, Don explained that his parents have separated and he has chosen to stay 
with his father although he loves his mother equally. Don feels a responsibility 
to his family and has taken an after-school job to help support his father, who 
is now out of work. 

Problem 

A student is torn between both parents and feels a responsibility to them 
financially and spiritually. 

Discussion Questions 

1. How does divorce often affect chilaren? 

How can teachers show concern for children from broker, homes? 
3. Is there anything the teacher can do to let the parents know what Don is 

going through? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher can be available whenever Don needs someone to listen to 
him and be cupportive. 

2. Don can be referred to a guidance counselor who can work with him on a 
one-to-one basis. 

3. T.ie teacher can speak to the parents and try to help them understand 
Don's problem. 
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STUDENT OBSESSED WITH GRADES 



Background 

Chris is a tenth grader whose older brother graduated from high school two 
years ago. Because his fathe is a doctor, the family has a certain degree of status 
in the community. Chris, who has been known to cheat on occasion, usually does 
the minimum work possible but expects good grades. He often hassles teachers 
for one or two points on a test or report card. If a teacher refuses to "give" him a 
point or two, he becomes sullen and belligerent at times. 

Problem 

Because his older brother graduated with honors, a student is overly con- 
cerned with grades and feels he must live up to the brother's image. 

Discussion Questions 

1. What should a teacher do when he/she realizes a student is obsessed with 
grades? 

2. How can cheating be discouraged? 

3. Do grades encourage cheating? 

4. How do teachers cause students to live up to the images of older siblings? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher could speak with Chris about his attitude toward grades. 

2. The class as a wholt could discuss grades, cheating, and academics. 

3. The teacher could speak with Chris's parents and suggest they try to help 
him change his attitude by their example. 

4. Chris could be referred to the guidance counselor for help. 



STUDENTS EXHIBIT RACISM 



Background 

A black student and a white student began to argue in class while other stu- 
dents looked on and started to take sides. The black student called the white 
student a "honkey," and the white student called the other a "nigger." The 
teacher intervened. 

Problem 

Two students begin to fight and insult each other with racial slurs. 

Discussion Questions 

1. How should teachers handle racial conflicts? 

2. How can teachers help students of different races and cultures get alon^ 
better with each other? 

3. How can teachers deal with prejudice in the classroom? 

4. Is it occasionally healthy to let students argue or fight things out? Why or 
why not? 




Possible Solutions 

2. The teacher could call for help. 

^' J}f- T.t^' ff^^ ^1 *° set the boys to separate and then attempt 
to find the source of the conflict. 

4. The teacher could do a series of values clarification exercises in an attempt 
to clear the air and aid in understanding. 



FREQUENT TARDINESS DISRUPTS CLASS 



Background 

Harry is an eighth grader who has been late to his first-period class three times 
m one month. The teacher has said httle to him, but the fourth time he arrives 
late, the teacher is determmpd to find out the problem. Harry does not seem to be 
upset about arriving late, but he disiupts the class when he enters^ the room 
after class has begun. 

Problem 

A student's frequent tardiness disrupts class and has the teacher worried. 

Discussion Questions 

1. What might be the cause of Harry's frequent tardiness? 

2. Should children be penalized for tardiness if it is the fault of their parents? 

tA;u" ^^^^^^^^s reprimand tardy students or welcome them to school? 

4. Why 15 It important for a teacher to discover the reason(s) for a student's 
frequent tardiness. 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher could reprimand Harry m front of his classmates. 

2. The teacher could call Harry's home and talk with his parents about 
his tardiness. 

3. The teacher could talk to Harry ^o see if there is a valid reason for his 
recent tardiness. 

4. The teacher could ask the truant officer or guidance counselor to t.y to find 
out why Harry is tardy so often. 
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STUDENT USES PROFANITY IN CLASSROOM 



Background 

While Mr. Smith was standing in the doorway between classes, two eighth 
graders entered the room and took their seats. As the two boys were talking, 
Mr. Smith overheard one of them swear rather loudly when a third classmate 
stepped on his foot. Mr. Smith has often told his student? he does not wish to 
hear profanity in his classes. 



A teacher overhears a student using profanity after a classmate steps on his 
foot. 

Discussion Quef .ions 

1. Why should teachers expect students to refrain from Ubing profanity in 
class? 

2. Is a teacher being realistic to expect students to refrain from using pro- 
fanity occasionally? 

3. If a student is suddenly supriscd or injured, should a teacher overlook any 
profanity that might follow? 

4. Do you think that television has any effect on the language used by today's 
young people? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher could reprimand the student for swearing. 

2. The teacher could pretend not to have heard the student swearmg, 

3. The teacher could have the student write "I will not swear in class" one 
hundred times. 

4. The tea.' .r could take the student aside and ask him to be more careful 
about his vocabulary. 



Background 

Mr. Myers, th.> eighth-grade science teacher, noticed that one of his students 
came to school dressed in a blouse whi^h allowed her midriff to show. School 
policy forbids the wearing of such apparel, and Mr. Mycrb encourage^ his stu- 
dents to abide by the dress code. At the same time, he wished to be tactful about 
the situation. It was the last week of school. 



A male teacher is concerned about calling a female student's attention to a 
violation of the dress code. 



Problem 



STUDENT WEARS INAPPROPRIATE CLOTHING 



Problem 
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Discussion Questions 

1. Are dress codes somewhat outdated these days? 

2. Who should be responsible for writing dress codes? 

3. Can you see logical reasons for certain dress regulations? 

4. If you were a teacher, how would you handle this situation? 

Possibie Solutions 

1. Mr. Myers could call the student aside and explain that her dress is not 
appropriate for school, although it may be for after school. 

2. Mr Myers could send the student to the counselor, who would then send 
her home to change clothes. 

3. Mr. Myers could explain that he did not write the dress code, but he does 
need to enforce it. Therefore, the student must go home to change clothes. 

4. Mr. Myers could lead a class discussion on the need for dress codes. 

5. Mr Myers could pretend not to notice the blouse since it is the last week 
of school. 



STUDENTS WRITE GRAFFITI ON THE WALLS 



Background 

After class one day Ms. Robinson, the eighth-grade physi«.al education tea^^her, 
caught Lwo girls writing on the bathroom walk. Sin^e several other students were 
present at the time, Ms. Robinson wanted to be i^crtain she eould handle the 
situation in a positive manner. 

Problem 

A teacher wishes to reprimand two students aught writing on the walls, and 
hopes, at the same time, to approach the problem in a positive way. 

Discussion Quesucnu 

1. Is there a difference between maliLioiis dcstruLtivcness of sthool property 

and writmg on walls and desks? 
2 What can teachers do to let students write graffiti in an acceptable location? 

3, Why do you think students write on walls and desks? 

4. How can a teacher show disapproval of an action without embarrassing 
a student in front of peers? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher should ask the girls to remain after Jass to wash off the walls. 

2. The teacher should lecture the students about not being destructive ^ 
school property. 

3. The teacher should establish a special bulletin board where students are 
encouraged to write what they want without fear of punishment. 
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STUTTERER NEEDS SPECIAL ATTENTION 



Background 

Alice is an industrious, reliablt, courteous, and extrcmeK likable J^-tudent. She 
needs close supervision and special education classes, honevr because she 
stutters very badly. She is a tenth grader who does very well :^chool unless 
assignments are timed. Because of her speech impediment, she has trouble com- 
municating with the teAcher. Since she rarely finishes on time in typing class, it 
is difficult to assign a grade to her in relation to other students. 

Problem 

Because of a physical handicap, a student is not able to do the work other 
students are doing. The teacher is concerned about assigning a gMdc, because 
the student puts forth a great deal of effort 

Discussion Questions 

1. How can Alice be assigned a grade'' 

2. How can the teacher deal with Alice without appearing to give Iut sp")eual 
treatment? 

3. Should the teacher graJe Alue m relation to other students or in relation 
to her own rate of progress? 

Possible Solutions 

1. The teacher should ignore the time and g.aJe Alue on qualit\, not quantitv. 

2. The leachrr should grade Alice on a^^hievement and profjc-'^ rather than 
on speed. 

3. The teacher should help Alue in a di trect manner, making positive com- 
ments about her work whenever possible. 



VIEWPOINT 

STUDENTS ALLY OR ADVERSARY' 

While the cla&sroom teacher plays the key role m managmgthe 
learning environment, students can help m ensuring an orderly 
classroom Walter Doyle (1P8(\ p. 424) contends that, "In c Usses, in 
w^hich students are inclined to cooperate and are capable of doing 
the work and in which the teacher is skillful in establishing and 
protecting the primary vector of action, order is readily achieved." 

Your Viewpoint, How might a teacher enlist the support of 
students in maintaining an orderly classroom? 

Coturihuted ' u Dr. Hu^h Strawn, Ai>^tstant rrofe:>bor of SfK 'u/ EJiaation- 
behavwr Dii,orden, Sout!iiot'i>t Mts:>oun Statt Unwtri^ity. SpnnsifitLi Kio. 
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Included herein are useful references and resources as well as an 
annotated bibliography of materialb for classroom management and 
self-development for ^-eachers and other educators in grades K-12. 

GENERAL RESOURCES 

Anderson, L, and Prawat, R. "A Synthesis of Research on Teaching Self-Control." 
Educational Leadership 40, no. 4 (1983): 62-66. 

Brooks, D. M "Beginning the Year in Junior High. The First Day of School." 
EducrJional Leadnship 42, no. 8 (1985): 76-78. 

Brophy, J. E. "Classroom Organization and Management." The Elementary Sihool jour- 
nal 83, no. 4 (1983): 265-86. 

Charles, C. M. Building Classroom Discipline. From Models to Pra<tiie. 2d ed. New York. 
Longman, 1984. 

Elementary Classroom Management. New York: Longman, 1983. 

Doyle, VV. Classroom Management West Lafayette, Ind.. Kappa Delta Pi, 1980. 
Dubelle, S. T, Jr., and Hoffman, C. M. Misbehavin'. Solving the Di^Kiplmary Puzzle for 

Educators Lancaster, Pa.: Technomic Publishing, Inc., 1984. 
, and Hoffman, C. M. Misbehavin'. Solving More of the Disciplinary Puzzle for 

Educators. Lancaster, Pa.: Technomic Publishing, Inc , 1986. 
Duke, D L , ed. Classroom Management. 78th Yearbook of the National Society for the 

Study of Education, Part 2. Chicago. Univ. of Chicago Press, 1979. 
, and Meckel, A. M. TeaJief'i, Guide to Classroom Management. New York, Random 

House, 1984. 
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SELECTED RESOURCE MATERIALS FOR SELF-DEVELOPMENX 
DISCIPLINE, AND CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 



General References 

Raths, Louis E.; Harmin, Merrill; and Simon, Sidney Values and Teaching: Working 
with Values in the Classroom. Columbus, Ohio. Charles E. Merill Publishing Co., 

^^A^classic text in the area of values education. Presents the theory of values, 
educational methods for values clarification, and guidelines for using values 
clarification techniques in the classroom. 
Shaftel Fannie R., and Shaftel, George. Role-Plauing for Social Values. Decision- Making 
in the Social Studies. Englevvood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1967. 

A classic text in the area of ro»e-playing or sociodrama. Presents theory and 
specific instructions for utilizing this technique. Includes numerous open- 
ended stories appropriate for grades 4-6 The technique could be adapted tor 
grades 7-12. 

Simon Sidnev B.; Howe, Leland W., and Kirschenbaum, Howard Values Clarifica- 
tion, A Handbook of Practical Strategies for leathery arJ Students. New York: Hart 
Publishing Co., 1972. ^ . . u i 

Presents a rationale for values education and 79 specific strategies to help 
students develop valumg processes. Strategies can be adapted for almost any 
grade level. 

Zaccana, J. S., and Moses, H. A. facilitating Human Development Through Reading. 
Champaign, 111.: Stipes Publishing Company, 1968 
Provides theory and guidelines for use bibliotherapy as a technique tor 
fostering self-development. .\ major part of the text is comprised of books 
recommended for various possible problem situations such as peer relations, 
poverty, and self-acceptance 



Assertive DisopZ/rif, American Guidance Service, Publishers' Building PO Box 99, 
Circle Pines, MN 55014-1796 . j j • 

A complete program recommended for anyone dealing with student disci- 
pline The materials include, an assertive discipline text, parent conference 
book assertive discipline resource materials workbook, assertive discipline 
positive reinforcement activities, and assertive discipline follow-up guide A 
color filmstrip with audiocassettes comprise a complete assertive discipline 
workshop presented by Lee Canter. 

Disciplme and Classroom Management, Washington, D.C National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 16th St. N.W., 20030. 
This program is a comprehensive training program on discipline and c, ass- 
room management for teachers and parents. The program consists of eight 
workshops dealing with topics such as. teacher stress, the causes of discipline 
problems, and specific strategies for classroom management. The compo- 
nents of the program consist of books, filmstrips, an audiocassette, and a 
guide for planning and conducting the eight workshops 
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Resource Materials— Prekindergarten-Grade 6 

The Accepts Program, The Walker Social Skdls Cirruulu ti. Austin, Tex.: ?ro-EH, 5341 
Industrial Oaks Blvd., 78735. 

A complete social skilU curriculum for handicapped and nonhandicapped 
children in grades K-6. Skills include, classroom skills, ba^ic mteraction skills, 
getting along skills, making friends skills, and coping skill?. The program 
includes a 160-page cur-irulum guide and tvvc videotapes. One tape demon- 
strates classroom behaviors for students, while •'he other tape is for use with 
teacher and parent groups. 

The Coping with Series, Revised. Circle Pin^/s, Minn.: Aircrican Guidance Service, 
Publishers' Building, P. O. "^ox 99, 55iU4. 

A series of paperbacks for upper elementary, junior high and early high 
school students about tht prcbie,Ti5 , conflicts, and concerns of young people. 
Each set of books has a teacher's n.c nual that contains objectives, procedures, 
questions, and recommended rear mg There are four series which include' 
coping with persona; identity, coping v;iih human rplationships, coping with 
facts and fantasies, and coping with teenage problems. 

Developing Umkrslatuiing of Self aud Others, Revised. Circle Pines, Minn.. American 
Guidance Service, Publishers' Buildiuf^, P. O. Box 99, 55014. 

pUSO-1 is for use in grades kinJerg-rten through grade 2 and emphasizes 
leelings, goals, values, and behavior. T. JSO-2 is for use with grades 3 and 4; it 
extends concepts developed in DUSO-1 and emphasizes communication 
skills, interdependence, self-rehance, and nature of behavior. Both kits con- 
tain a variety of material such as story books, puppets, and audiocass.^^tss. 

Focus on Self-Development Chicagi>, 'II . Scien^.e Research Associates, Inc., 259 E. Erie 
St., 60611. 

Program organized into three different kits for kindergarten through grade 
6 Eachkitenriphasizesdevelopmentof awareness of self and others. Student 
expression without fear of dis.";ppiov'al is developed throughout. A variety of 
instructional media is used in each kit. 
Gening Along with Olhers Champaign, III.. Research Press, Box 3 177, Dept E, bl82L 
A program for teaching social skills to elementary school children. The 
lessons/activities are contained in a spiral-bound notebook and include such 
social skills as following directions, saying "no" to stay out of trouble, and 
givmg positive feedback. 

CrowmgUpwill Valuer NewYork,N Y. Parents'Magazine Films, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt 
Ave., 10017 

A serie^iof sound filmstnps dealing with prcblem situations facing elemen- 
tary students Emphasis on identifying problems, courses of action, and 
consequences One of many programs available from Parents' Magazine 
relating to self-development P-ogramo are also available for preschool 
through secondary school level 

My Friends and Me. Circle Pines, Mmn American Guidance Service, Publisher^ 
Building, PO. Box 99, 55014 

A program to help preschool and kindergarten children identify problems, 
seek solutions, and learn how to get along with others. There are 190 activi- 
ties that include a teacher's guide, a tabletop activity board, dolls, family 
activities, activity picture cards, and audiocassettes or records. 
Teaching Children Values Through Unfimshed Stones Freeport, N Y. Educational Activi- 
ties, Inc., PO. Box 393, 11520. 

The program includes filmstnps, stories, and records that involvestudents n 
identifying appropriate courses of action Appropriate behavior concepts 
such as re6pon<;ibility, love, and justice are also explored 
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Transition. Circle P nes, Minn.: American Guidance Service, Publishers' Building, 
P.O. Box 99, i J014. 
This program is for i»se with students in grades 6-9 ^nd focuses on helping 
students understand themselves and others as fhey grow to adolescence The 
program is organized into five self-contained units end de^' . with topics such 
as encouraging openness and trust and increasing aw .ness of values. 
A variety of materials accompany each unit including teacher manuals, dupli- 
cating masters, and audiocassettes. 
Unfinished Stories for Factliiahng Decision Making tn ihe ElemtrJary Classroom Washington, 
D.C.: National Education Association, 1201 16lr St. N.W., 20036. 

This text presents open-ended stories for students. Various student problems 
are presented an i explored through discussion or role-playing. 
The Values Educalion Teaching Resource. New York, N.Y. Guidance Associates, 7 j7Third 
Ave., 10017. 

A program for students in grades 2 through 5 Nine sound filmstrips develop 
concepts of self-awareness and social interaction. Topics uiclude fairness, 
rules, feelings of others, and working out problems. 

Guidance Associates also publi^^^^cs other self-development programs For 
example. Sesame Str-et Skills for Groujing (K-2) emphasizes self-awareness, 
awareness of others, and learning to use mental abilities 



Resource Materials— Grades 7-12 

its Ycur Lfe. Westchester, III.; Benefic Press, 10300 W. Roosevelt Rd . 60153. 

A workbook that involves students in activities of self-awareness, establish- 
ing goals, and determining values. Material lends itself to follow-up discus- 
sions and role-playmg. 

Relationships and Values. New York, N.Y. Guidance Associates, 757 Third Avenue, 
10017. 

A sound filmstnp program for grr ^cs 7-9 Emphasizes self-awareness, 
increased reasoning abilities, and improving social relationsh.ps. 
Other programs published by Guidance Associates related to self- 
development at this age level include Adolescent Confliit> (grades 9-12), which 
allows i^tudents to discuss, understand, and cope w ith common emotional and 
values-related problems Topics such as coping with competition, jealousy, 
group pressure, and anger arc presented. 
Understanding Stress and Contlut, Pleasantville, N V.. Sunburst Communications, Room 
TU. 7, 39 Washington A-e., 10570. 
This program is part of the Teenage Stress Series and presents an in-depth 
look at the nature and causes of stress and anxiety. The program consists of 
three filmstrips, three cassettes and a teacher's guide Strategics for copmg 
with stress and conflict are presented. Other progams in the Teenage Stress 
Seru»s include. Teenage Blues Copuig with Depre>sion and Managing Stress, Auxieti^, 
and frustratwft 
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